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The Spur of Loneliness 


By WILLIAM LINDSAY GRESHAM 
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Martha 
—Mary 


Luke 10:38-42 

38. Now it came to pass, as they 
went, that he entered into a 
certain village: and a certain 
woman named Martha received 
him into her house. 

39. And she had a sister called 
Mary which also sat at Jesus’ 
feet, and heard his word. 

40. But Martha was cumbered 
about much serving, and came 
to him, and said, Lord, dost thou 


not care that my sister hath left 
me to serve alone? bid her there- 
fore that she help me. 

41. And Jesus answered and said 
unto her, Martha, Martha, thou 
art careful and troubled about 
many things: 

42. But one thing is needful: and 
Mary hath chosen that good part 
which shall not be taken away 
from her. 


pear BLUES are a commonplace with me. Sometimes it 
seems to me that I and all my works are trivial. I feel then 
that my existence is unimportant even to my own family and that 
in the final analysis my life will not add up to much for the 
Almighty. 

Am I putting first things first? Like Martha, am I grubbing 
in housework when I should be at the feet of the Master? Is it 
inconceivable that any blessing could come while cleaning behind 
the bed or doing the dishes? 

[ understand Martha’s complaint. I have made it, too, on a 
Sunday when I’ve had to wash diapers, a job that knows no 
Sabbath. “Somebody has to do the dishes”—I can hear Martha 
saying it. I know she is right, and what’s more, I know who has 
to do them! 

For Martha, to live was to keep house, while for Mary, to live 
was Christ. The Martha in me is always the winner when I allow 
myself to be burdened by all the things I have to do, and try to 
get along on my own importance. But housewife blues disappear 
the moment I recognize routine for what it really is. Routine tasks 
are not masters, but servants. While hands are busy doing accus- 
tomed, habitual jobs, the mind and heart are free to be about the 
Master's business. 

One can thank God for a glorious day and hang a week’s wash 
at the same time, or pray for a neighbor while polishing a window. 


—Joyce M. ADAM 
Havertown, Pa. 
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‘Patriots Of Paxton’ 


« We are pleased beyond description 
with the “Patriots of Paxton” article in 
the May 26th issue of PrespyTERIAN 
LIFE. . 

Our Ruling Elder James P. Bissett 

was highly honored to have his photo- 
graph appear on the cover 

We wish to commend you for the 
accuracy of the narrative. Often these 
historical subjects are confusing, but 
everything in “Patriots of Paxton” (I 
like the heading) was in accord with 
the record. The article is a boon to our 
church, and we appreciate every bit of 
it. —MortTon G. GLISE 


Pastor, Paxton Presbyterian Church 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


« A very patriotic article and photo- 
graphs of the “Patriots of Paxton” (P.L., 
May 26). Just wondered if there were 
any Spanish- American War veterans 
from Paxton Presbyterian Church. All 
wars shown except the Spanish-Amer- 


ican War. —C, H. LaSaL_e 
Wabash, Ind. 


When asked about this, Mr. Glise 
reported, “In reply to your query 
with regard to Spanish-American War 
veterans buried in Paxton churchyard, 
let me say that to our knowledge there 
are none as yet. We know for a fact that 
some of our deceased members fought 
in the Spanish- -American War, but they 
are buried in public cemeteries in and 
around the Harrisburg area. A few 
Spanish-American War veterans who 
still survive will possibly be buried 
someday in our churchyard. But as of 
this writing, we are happy to say, they 
are still alive. —THE EDITORS 


« While it is fitting to honor the patriots 
of Paxton on Memorial Day, 1951, Me- 
morial Day, 1951, is as good a day as 
any to remember with sober repentance 
another unrecorded exploit in the his- 
tory of the Paxton men, or “The Paxtang 
Boys,” as they called themselves in the 
days of the French and Indian War. . . 
Suspicion and distrust of the people of 
peace, the Quakers, the Moravians and 
their Indian converts, brought about as 
pitiless a massacre on a Sabbath Day 
in 1763 as ever disgraced the pages of 
American history. It should be salutary 
to remember this today when suspicion 
again stirs against the people of peace 
and the organizations which strive to 
find another way than that of the sword. 


—Mrs, WittiaM F. WeEFER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Paxtang Boys,” a group of fron- 
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tiersmen, were organized to defend 
their homes in central Pennsylvania 
from the Indians. 


they set out to take revenge by attacking 
a nearby Indian village. “The Fighting 
Parson,” John Elder of Paxton Church 
(P.L., May 26), intercepted the group 
and tried unsuccessfully to dissuade 
them. The Paxtang Boys went on to 
massacre the Indians at Conestoga 
Manor and then marched to Lancaster 
where they killed other Indians who 
had been given refuge in the local jail. 

—THE EDITORS 


Church Women Act Against 
Liquor Advertising On Air 


« The women of our church, the First 
Presbyterian Church, East Cleveland, 
Ohio, feel that the liquor interests are 
carrying their advertising and propa- 
ganda to the extreme; and it is time we 
as church women should express our- 
selves against it. 

The following resolutions, adopted 
by members of our church, show what 
we have started: 

WHEREAS the moral fibre of our 
country depends upon the training of 
our youth in Christian character; and 

WHEREAS television and radio wield 
a mighty influence upon that training 
and 

WHEREAS the use of beverages con- 
taining alcohol is a growing menace to 
the health, sobriety, and moral fibre of 
the nation in these critical times; there- 
fore 

Be it RESOLVED, that we, members 
of the First Presbyterian Church of East 
Cleveland, go on record to request the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
deny the television and the radio to ad- 
vertise or otherwise promote the sale of 
beer and other alcoholic beverages, as 
against the public interest; and be it 

RESOLVED further, that copies of 
these resolutions be sent to sister churches 
and civic organizations, inviting them to 
join with us in a Christian crusade against 
this intrusion into our homes. 


—Mnrs. A, A, PERGANDE 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Agrees With Trueblood 


I have just received the May 26th 
issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE and after 
reading “The Sounding Board” I feel im- 
pelled to write you. 

It is apparent that Elton Trueblood 
has stirred some men of thinking with 


his recent article, “Beyond Peace of Mind” 
(Continued on next page) 


Because of Indian | 
raids and rumors of trouble in 1768, | 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


(P.L., April 14), and it is well that such 
be done, Men of Trueblood’s caliber are 
needed today to make people rethink 
their life situation, 

The interesting feature of the com- 
ments from other readers is the almost 
unanimous indignation voiced at True- 
blood’s criticism of the modern psycho- 
logical emphasis, . . . It is difficult for 
people today to think of any area of life 
without injecting a psychological slant. 
This trend has influenced the study of 
Christianity and the life of Christ in com- 
pletely unbalanced proportions, 

Elton Trueblood feels slightly repelled 
by this emphasis and it is good that there 
are men who do, His warning in the 
recent article is one that is very much 
needed today if we are to save the claims 
of the Gospel from the cold and objec- 
tive, analytical minds of the classroom. 

I have enjoyed reading Trueblood’s 
article and agree with his thinking. 

—PauL W, STAUNING 
Pastor, The Collingswood Presbyterian Church 
Collingswood, N. J. 


Importance of Voting 


« You may have noticed in the morning 
newspapers on May 15th the statement 
by an Itahan Cardinal that failure to 
vote under certain circumstances can be 
worse sin than missing Mass or Com- 
munion. 

Should not Presbyterians have brought 
home to them the fact that the spiritual 
life of their community and nation in 
large measure depends on the men who 
hold political office? While various other 
religious and racial groups emphasize 
among their adherents the need for vot- 
ing and in that manner promoting their 
own ideas, Protestants by and large pay 
little heed to local elections and are not 
exhorted to place voting high on their 
list of things which must be done. 

Tueopore R, KuPFERMAN 


Member, Bedford Park Presbyterian Church 
New York, N.Y. 


Objects to Title, Stated Clerk 


When is the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, going 
to select a title worthy of the dignity of 
the most important administrative posi- 
tion in the Church, in place of the color- 
less, commonplace, and undignified title 
of Stated Clerk? 

—Lioyp McLean Rosperts 
Wayne, Pa. 


‘Presbyterian Facts’ 


May I congratulate you on the won- 
derful May 26th, especially 
the superb feature, “Presbyterian Facts.” 

. inspiring and informative facts about 
our denomination, Thanks! 


—GarpneER L, WINN 
Pastor, Pocahontas Presbyterian Church 
Pocahontas, Towa 
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@ The talents of their 
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@ Dr. James K. Friedrich 
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can give their Christian testi- 
mony through your film pro- 
grams. Contact your Cathedral 
Films library today for book- 
ings. 
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Readers were invited in this column 
(P.L., June 9) to indicate preferences for 


the terms retreat, or time out, or for 
any other that might be more pertinent, 
Several correspondents called attention 
to Mark 6:31, which in the King James 
Version reads, Come ye yourselves 
apart into a desert place, and rest 
awhile, .” 

Roger Johnson, General Council’s 
Secretary of Finance, cites also the Re- 
vised Standard Version: “Come away by 
yourselves to a lonely place, and rest 
awhile,” and asks, “Why not use the 
term Come ye apart?” 

Among the many responses 40 per 
cent voted for time out, 30 per cent for 
continuance of the word retreat, several 
for a quiet time, and others for various 
terms ranging from spiritual renewal to 
mountain top. 

Those in favor of retreat are here rep- 
resented by Mr, and Mrs. Fredene A, 
Parker of Farmersburg, Indiana. Mr 
Parker points out, “Its historic usage in 
the church is free from the nuances of 
defeatism which attaches to the time 
out terminology. In the thought of 
Christians who know the history of the 
faith, the retreat is in accord with the 
mind of the Master in Mark 6:31, ...” 
Mrs. Parker supports the continued 
usage of retreat by a quote from Web- 
ster: “Retreat, (noun) ,—a place of ref- 
uge, privacy, or seclusion, chosen with 
a view to religious self-examination, 
meditation, or special prayer,—continu- 
ing either three o1 seven days.” 

We have no particular zeal for our 
own suggestion, time out; have as a 
result of this correspondence an in- 
creased respect for the use of the term 
retreat; and find ourselves in complete 
agreement with an anonymous postcard 
writer from Hawk Springs, Wyoming: 
“It makes no difference what we call 
"em, retreat or new treatment, time out 
or time apart, we need ’em. We are all 
so proud of our own ideas, We have 
a hard time even hearing what the 
other fellow has to say, let alone what 
we might hear if we would only open 
our ears and listen for the still, small 
voice.” All of which suggests a favorite 
stanza of a favorite hymn— 


Breathe through the heats of our desire 
Thy coolness and Thy balm; 
Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire; 
Speak through the earthquake, wind, 
and fire, 
O still, small voice of calm 


—R. J.C. 
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William Lindsay Gresham, (“The 
Spur of Loneliness,” page 12), free- 
lance writer whose work appears 
in The Saturday Evening Post, Red- 
book, and other magazines, is an 
elder in Pleasant Plains Presbyte- 
rian Church, Staatsburg, New York. 
In an earlier appearance in PREs- 
BYTERIAN LiFe, Mr. Gresham was 
author of a series, “From Commu- 
nist to Christian” (P.L., February 
18, March 4, 18, 1950). 


An economist friend was telling 
us the other day that he believed 
one of the most potent motivations 
among Americans today is the fear 
-usually unacknowledged—of an- 
other great depression. He himself 
didn’t think it would occur, but he 
was sure that job-hunting experi- 
ences during the 1930's had left 
many now-mature breadwinners 
with a neurotic dread of one day 
being unemployed again. This fear, 
he reasoned, determined many atti- 
tudes and actions among. these 
people. 

Now if there be any such among 
our readers, their anxiety quotient 
will take a gratifying dip after read- 
ing Figures in Your Future (page 
10), by Donald Hibbard, executive 
vice-president of our Board of Pen- 
sions. Among other matters, Dr. 
Hibbard demonstrates that any sig- 
nificant unemployment is improb- 
able for ten years at least, The 
reason: the proportion of persons 
too young or too old to work is 
rising; the “labor force” is a declin- 
ing percentage of the population. 


In the thought that numbers are 
frequently more revealing than sta- 
tisticsless verbalisms, we are glad 
that Dr, Hibbard’s article urges a 
facing up to facts and figures. We are 
confident that anyone who’s inter- 
ested in his own life, in his children’s, 
in money, in age, or in the future, 
will enjoy Dr, Hibbard’s article and 
go around quoting it to his friends 


Readers who have studied the 
1950-51 foreign missions theme, 
the Near East, know that Moham- 
medans who turned Christians were 
once subject to death. Even today, 
converts may be ostracized. On 
page 27 Feizullah Larudy, former 
Mohammedan, now a Presbyterian 
minister in Iran, tells of his own 
conversion. 
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Lt. William Dawe talks with his 


editor past the guard. But it took a 


in Korea. 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Older people are coming into 
their own. With lengthening life- 
expectancy and constant improve- 
ments in hygiene for body and 
mind, we can expect life after sixty- 
five to be not only longer, but hap- 
pier and more productive than it 
was before our time, An article in 
the issue of July 21 will show that 
there’s no longer any reason for 
youngsters in their fifties, or the 
oldsters themselves, to think of go- 
ing “on the shelf” after sixty-five. 





THE COVER 


At McGuire Air Force Base, 
New Jersey, all-weather jet pilot 


pastor, John David Burton of the 
Presbyterian Church of Mount 
Holly, New Jersey (story on page 
8). As Mr. Burton frequently visits 


parishioners at the Air Force Base 


and the neighboring army Fort Dix, 
he had no trouble getting photog- 


sie A barnstorming evangelist who 
rapher Larry Williams and a P.L. & & 


has thrilled stadium-sized audi- 
ences in sixteen nations has become 
a Presbyterian minister, and next 
month goes on tour for the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. His 
life-story is in the next issue. 


major to tell us what ships could 
be included in a photograph. Shown 
is a 600-m.p.h. jet fighter of the 
type now meeting Russian MIGs 
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Truth and Freedom 


SE poor the past week the nation has 
celebrated the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. When our fore- 
fathers declared that the American colo- 
nies should be free, they said, “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident . . .” They 
based their claims upon truth. Do we 
realize that truth is the only foundation 
of liberty? Jesus said, “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

All liberty is based upon a knowledge 
of truth. Through the centuries men 
watched the flight of birds with envy. 
The fowls of the air could spread their 
wings and rise to the heights while man 
was shackled to the earth. But one day 
man learned to master the air and the 
ships of the sky are a familiar sight the 
world over. What is the secret of man’s 
emancipation from gravity? 

After the Wright brothers had suc- 
ceeded in developing an airplane that 
could fly, they reported in a magazine 
article that their machine which con- 
quered gravity was designed on formulae 
worked out earlier by Dr. Langley. Near 
the old United States Observatory lo- 
cated behind the former Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, I saw many 
vears ago the three stones on which Dr. 
Langley had rested his apparatus for the 
study of air pressure on moving planes. 
There he discovered the truth about the 
relation of speed and air pressure to the 
angles of moving surfaces and worked 
out his formulae. 

The gas engine, replacing the steam 
engine, had much to do with making 
aviation possible. The company which 
developed one of the first gas engines 
secured the services of a university pro- 
fessor of chemistry to determine how 
the most effective explosions of gas in the 
engine cylinder could be secured. The 
gas engine was made possible by a 
knowledge of chemistry, 

One of the cruelest of tyrants is dis- 
ease, but the truth about its nature and 
its causes makes deliverance from it 
possible. Smallpox has been conquered. 
Diphtheria has been vanquished. Fevers 
have been banished. Physiological truth 
makes men free. 

Truth is also the foundation of na- 
tional liberty Recent investigations have 
brought to light corruption in our na- 
tional life. Graft, dishonesty, greed, and 
an astounding lowering of moral prin- 
ciples have been exposed. Only a knowl- 
edge of sound principles of democracy 
and their practice by a large majority of 


our citizens can maintain our liberty. 
Only economic truth can save us from 
economic slavery. 

Two elements combine to create hu- 
man bondage—ignorance of true prin- 
ciples of human relations and the selfish- 
ness and greed which keep men from 
practicing these principles. There can be 
no hope of a free world as long as truth is 
hidden and international deception and 
dishonesty practiced. Only truth can 
make a free world. 

We may well ponder the words of 
Jesus, “If ye continue in my word, then 
are ye my disciples indeed; And ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” If the world is to have real 
freedom, it must learn the truth—the 
truth about God, about man, and about 
right and wrong. 

Jesus taught clearly man’s need of a 
new birth, the necessity of sound moral 
principles, and the grace of God to en- 
able men to walk in the way of liberty. 
When men “abide in his word,” they find 
freedom. Where the Golden Rule has 
been practiced, men have found liberty. 

Prayer: Our Father, God of truth. we 
thank thee for the truth revealed in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Create in us open minds 
so that we may welcome all truth. Purify 
our motives and renew our wills so that 
we may have the purpose and _ the 
strength to walk in the light of knowl- 
edge. 

Enable our schools to lead their 
learners in the path of true knowledge 
and through the Church make known to 
the world the true way of life. Help our 
nation and all nations to find the path to 
true freedom; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Joshua 24:14,15. National life depends 
upon truth and sincerity. 

Second Day: I Kings 2:1-4. Truth and _ national 
prosperity. 

Third Day: Psalm 15:1-5. The true citizen. 

Fourth Day: Psalm 85:1-13. A prayer for the 
nation. 

Fifth Day: Isaiah 59:9-15. A crumbling nation. 

Sixth Day: Jeremiah 9:1-9. When truth is despised. 

Seventh Day: Zechariah 8:1-8. A nation built on 
truth. 

Eighth Day: John 8:31-36. True freedom. 

Ninth Day: Romans 6:15-23. The bondage of sin. 

Tenth Day: Exodus 20:1-17. A moral basis for 
national life. 

Eleventh Day’ Amos 5:10-15. Dishonesty and 
injustice. 
Twelfth Day: 
Thirteenth Day: 

nation. 
Fourteenth Day: Jeremiah 42:1-6. A people seek- 
ing God’s way. 





Amos 7:10-17. The truth opposed. 
Psalm 33:8-12. The blessed 


—Park Hays MILLER 
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TOWARDS A MORE EFFECTIVE GENERAL COUNCIL 


By Paul Calvin Payne 


‘Overture H’ lost by a narrow margin due chiefly 
to misunderstanding of its intent and of the nature of 
the weaknesses which it was designed to correct. Con- 
sciousness of these weaknesses has been back of the 
efforts of thoughtful persons in the Church who have 
sponsored these overtures. 

Most of the opposition has come from fear of undue 
centralization of power in the hands of a small group. 
As a matter of fact the proposed overtures have not 
been designed to increase ‘the powers of the General 
Council, but rather to insure that these powers may 
be exercised with the greatest wisdom and highest 
responsiveness to the will and needs of the Church. 

The General Council as now constituted has 
heavy responsibilities. Its charter charges it with re- 
sponsibility “to supervise the spiritual and material 
interests of the Boards of the Church; to prepare and 
submit annually to the General Assembly the budget 
for the benevolent and missionary agencies of the 
Church, and—in cases of serious embarrassment or 
emergency; to provide direct methods of relief—and 
to discharge such duties as the coordination of the 
missionary and benevolent programs of the Church, 
as proposed by its Boards, and the development in all 
congregations, as well as presbyteries and synods, of 
the highest spiritual efficiency.” That just about cov- 
ers the waterfront. 

One reason for the misunderstanding which arose 
in the Church with reference to ‘Overture H’ was 
that it was represented as a measure to “strengthen” 
the General Council. Now the word strengthen as 
here employed did not contemplate making the Gen- 
eral Council more powerful. What was meant was 
making the council more adequate for the exercise of 
powers already conferred. This was back of the pro- 
posal to increase the membership of the Council. It 
was felt that a General Council with a membership of 
only fifteen elected members, plus the Moderator and 
his two most recent predecessors, was not large 
enough to represent adequately the needs and will of 
the Church in facing the many and exceedingly varied 
problems which the Council is called upon to solve. 
It is certainly not large enough to provide member- 
ship for the three basic committees of the Council, 
viz., the Administrative Committee, which studies 
and reports to the Council on most matters referred 
to that body by the General Assembly; the Committee 
on United Promotion, which supervises the raising of 
the benevolence budget and carries the Spiritual Life 
responsibilities referred to the Council by its charter; 
and the important Committee on Budget and Finance, 
which studies and reports on the financial operations 
of the Boards and agencies, recommends to the Gen- 
eral Council the amount of the benevolence budget 
askings for the coming year and also the percentage 
allocation of benevolence funds among the agencies 
of the Church. By exercising this last power, the 
Council determines the national program of the 
Church . . . the degree, for example, to which expan- 
sion of the program in foreign or national missions 
shall compare with the development of the Church’s 
educational program. It is essential that this power 
shall be delegated to a responsible group of persons 
not directly involved in the operations of any particu- 
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lar agency, but the body that has that power has 
power to shape the destiny of the Church, In addi- 
tion to these three major committees are such addi- 
tional committees as the Monpay Morninc, RELIGI- 
ous Rapio, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, as well as numerous 
special committees, The six clergymen, six lay men, 
three women, the Moderator, and his two prede- 
cessors are not enough to carry all of these responsi- 
bilities and give to each the time and thought essen- 
tial to conduct them most effectively. 

There is, however, another weakness of the Coun- 
cil, not envisioned in any of these overtures, The 
term of office is too short. There is a mistaken assump- 
tion in the Church that rotating membership of the 
Council rapidly, serves the interests of democratic 
procedure, As a matter of fact the speed with which 
members are removed and replaced in the General 
Council tends rather to throw undue responsibility 
upon the staff members of that body, namely the 
Stated Clerk and the representatives of the Boards, 
who, though elected annually, hold continuous mem- 
bership. It takes three years for a new member to 
become generally aware of the implications of most 
matters within the work of the Council. At the end 
of six years he has arrived at his period of greatest 
usefulness when he automatically goes off and gives 
place to a new member, This means that about a 
third of the Council members have not served long 
enough to be fully effective. Council members should 
be eligible for nine years of service. 

The salaried staff members would all prefer to 
have their agencies represented by members of their 
governing boards with provision for staff members to 
be present purely in a consultative capacity, These 
staff resource persons are necessary if the Council is 
to have prompt access to the information it needs 
as it conducts its work, but would not be available 
if the Boards, under the present constitution of the 
Council, sent Board members instead of staff mem- 
bers to its meetings. 

The Council would not be made more powerful 
if its membership were enlarged from eighteen to 
twenty-four, It would be made more representative 
and more competent, Its powers would not be re- 
duced in the slightest if its membership were reduced 
to five or three or one, but its ability to carry these 
powers responsibly would be destroyed. Democracy 
is not served by rapidly rotating a body whose mem- 
bers cannot be fully competent until they have had 
several years of experience, No business concern 
whose operations involved from fifteen to twenty 
millions of dollars annually would dream of enforcing 
the degree of inexperience on its policy board that 
is now forced on the General Council. 

Careful reflection will make it clear that, while 
membership on such a body as the General Council 
is a high privilege and a valuable experience and 
should be made available to as many as possible, the 
better way to do it is not by rapidly rotating members 
of a Council which is too small for highly efficient 
operation, but by increasing the membership of 
that body to the point of efficiency and lengthening 
the term of service sufficiently to give the Council the 
benefit of experience in its membership, 








By JAMES W. HOFFMAN 
ount Ho.ty is a pleasant New 
Jersey town with a lot of trees and 


about 8,000 people. Nearby are two 
huge military installations—the Army’s 


Fort Dix and McGuire Air Force Base. 

Five years ago a young minister— 
John David Burton—was called to the 
Presbyterian Church in Mount Holly. In 


view of the proximity of the military 
bases, he was surprised to see, the first 
Sunday he preached, only one uni- 
P . ° P formed man in church. And when he 
Servicemen from the Army’s Fort Dix and McGuire Air Force o.ed a church member, after the serv. 
ice, “Who was that Army major sitting 
Base work and worship with civilians at Mount Holly Church, near the back?” the member didn't know, 
“He’s been coming to church for about 
a year, but I don’t think anyone’s met 

him.” 


Sunday morning at church, for soldiers and Air Force men far from home and facing an inscrutable future, is something to 
look forward to all week long. There are post chapels, but the church in town seems “more substantial, more like home.” 
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Pastor Burton was appalled. Remem- 
bering that his Master had treated the 
professional soldier the same as he 
treated anyone else, Mr. Burton deter- 
mined to make getting the military men 
in the area into the church his pet proj- 
ect at Mount Holly. 

Now, as millions of Americans have 
had occasion to discover during the past 
ten years, the relations between a mili- 
tary post and a nearby civilian com- 
munity are not invariably tranquil. It’s 
not disclosing classified information to 
reveal that resentments can grow up on 
both sides. In some communities a few 
have felt that they did their bit for the 
services last March 15 and regarded the 
military in their midst as intruders. Their 
uniformed neighbors may have thought 


the townspeople were inhospitable to- 
ward men who were giving their whole 
time to serving the nation, often at great 
personal sacrifice. Obviously this prob- 
lem is virtually made-to-order for the 
Church, and many local congregations 
of various denominations have won the 
gratitude of servicemen and _ civilians 
by bringing the two groups together and 
broadening the horizons of both. 


‘Tas Presbyterian Church of Mount 
Holly has become one of these churches. 
About 20 per cent of the congregation 
is now composed of Army and Air Force 
men and their families. And as the pic- 
tures show, these people from all parts 
of the country are as much at home in 


the church as though they’d lived in 
Mount Holly all their lives. Many of 
them become members, and hold office 
in church organizations. “Some civilian 
members of our church,” Mr, Burton 
says, “were surprised at the big contribu- 
tion the service people made in our 
activities, and they’re all delighted.” And 
the importation of ideas from all over 
the country, he adds, makes everyone 
realize how closely Mount Holly is linked 
to the rest of the world. “Last year one 
of our Army boys was sent to Korea. 
Only two weeks after he left Mount 
Holly, he wrote to the church from a 
hospital in Japan, where he was recover- 
ing from wounds. It made us all feel, as 
one man put it, that the Yalu’s not very 
far from the Delaware.” 


(Left): Men’s Bible Class welcomes Lt. Anthony Jevarjian, formerly of Bridgeport, Connecticut, (Right): Lads at the rest- 
less age toe the mark for Major Sidony Eason, army careerist who also taught Sunday school when stationed at base in China, 


Seren 
OAL 


(Left): At housing development for 204 servicemen’s families, church callers Domer Zerbe and Bertram Hammond meet Capt. 
and Mrs, B. H. Zuber and daughter Lynn. (Right): With Lt. and Mrs, Joseph Gocker, Pastor Burton plans baptism of baby. 
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FIGURES IN YOUR FUTURE 


Your checkbook, your Church, and your personal future are bound to be 


affected by the ups and downs of the birth rate and an increase in life expectancy. 


By DONALD L. HIBBARD 
° 
| pees STATISTICS and actual problems, 
always important, can sometimes be 
interesting as well. 

The Biblical quotation of “three score 
years and ten” is often quoted as an 
indication of how long one may expect 
to live. Have you ever heard a neighbor 
say, “We've been concerned about Aunt 
Susie—she doesn’t seem to be as spry as 
formerly. I suppose we can’t expect too 
much though, because she is over 
seventy—in fact, seventy-two last 
month!”? If you were an actuary you 
might reply, “Neighbor, I’m afraid you 
are mistaken. Aunt Susie can expect to 
live another fourteen and a half years, 
even if she is in only moderately good 
health for her age.” This might surprise 
your neighbor, but it also could gladden 
his heart; for Aunt Susie is probably a 
most welcome member of his household. 

Our homes for elderly persons some- 
times receive a visit from those who seek 
admission for a mother and father—not 
because the elders are unwanted, but 
because a move to another part of the 
country is necessary for the wage-earner 
and the only house available in the new 
community will be too small for the 
family, including “Grandpa and Grand- 
ma.” The grandparents have $6,000 in 
government bonds which Grandpa, age 
sixty-eight, and Grandma, age sixty-five, 
have heroically saved over many years; 
and those savings are naturally very 
precious. They ask, “Could this money 
be given to the home in exchange for a 
residence for life?” Well, if the need is 
great and the home can possibly make 


30 


room for them, it will. However, if the 
home accepts them, what is to be ex- 
pected from the financial arrangement? 
Let us assume that it costs $1,000 per 
year per guest for room, board, depre- 
ciation, medical services, clothes, etc. 
For Grandpa (whose life expectancy is 
almost fourteen years) the home will pay 
out $14,000; and for Grandma (whose 
life expectancy is almost nineteen years ) 
the home will pay out $19,000—a total 
of $33,000. For this obligation the home 
receives $6,000. Such is the problem 
faced by these homes today if they base 
their planning on what the actuaries 
know to be the facts. 

The information in the above para- 
graphs is based on present experience. 
It does not forecast what longevity may 
be in the future. In ancient Rome the 
life expectancy at birth was approxi- 
mately twenty-three years. For the Puri- 
tans, almost 1,600 years later, a person 
living beyond forty was living on bor- 
rowed time. By 1900 life expectancy had 
increased to almost fifty. Since 1900, 
however, life expectancy has increased 
almost twenty years, to age sixty-nine. 

(The preceding figures give the life 
expectancy at birth. Every day one lives, 
the longer he may expect to live. For 
example—a baby has a life expectancy of 
sixty-nine years, but a woman who has 
already lived sixty-five years may norm- 
ally expect to live nineteen years more, 
i.e., until the age of eighty-four.) 

What are the prospects of living 
longer in the future? No one knows, but 
it is interesting to conjecture. Some now 
quote Genesis 6:3: “And the Lord said, 
My spirit shall not always strive with 


man, for that he also is flesh: yet his days 
shall be an hundred and twenty years.” 
This is not an unreasonable expectation 
from a biological viewpoint. To illus- 
trate, a manufacturer might say, “This 
car is built to last twenty years. But, 
unfortunately, most of our cars are worn 
out in about ten years because of inade- 
quate care and improper usage.” All of 
us know how to live better and longer, 
but for the first fifty years we give our 
bodies, minds, and spirits “inadequate 
care and improper usage” and by that 
time it is too late. If we live seventy out 
of a possible one hundred twenty years 
we seem to be well satisfied. 

Let us take an example of a change 
in longevity which will be informative. 
Assume that doctors found a drug which 
cured all cardiovascular-renal diseases 
(diseases of the heart and arteries and 
circulatory system). Such a drug would 
mean that longevity would be increased 
an average of ten years. (If complete and 
immediate cure were found for cancer, 
it would increase our life expectancy 
only two years.) Statistically, this doesn’t 
seem to be much improvement, but we 
must remember that it is an average 
expected increase and does not contem- 
plate any change in the present death 
rates from accidents, diabetes, tubercu- 
losis, and all other diseases. Having 
heard such statement many church 
members may say, “Interesting mathe- 
matics—but such calculations do not af- 
fect me or my Church.” 

But they do. Your Church operates a 
pension plan for its ministers and mis- 
sionaries and their wives and widows. It 
is a good plan, but it has not been in 
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force long enough to become truly effec- 
tive. Today it is paying average pensions 
of about $700 per year to the ministers 
who retire. The Church, through its 
Board of Pensions, operates this plan as 
economically and effectively as any in- 
surance company; and, in round figures, 
almost $50,000,000 has been accumu- 
lated over the years in reserves. (These 
reserves are the same as insurance com- 
pany reserves in that every dollar is 
needed to pay definite obligations—such 
reserves are not to be confused with a 
surplus or contingency fund.) These 
reserves assume that present mortality 
rates continue without much change. If, 
however, a drug were found overnight 
which cured cardiovascular-renal di- 
seases, there would be needed almost 
$100,000,000 ( $50,000,000 more ) simply 
to pay present pension obligations. Ob- 
viously this would create a definite finan- 
cial problem for the Church. It would of 
course also affect all the industrial pen- 
sion plans to which church members 
belong. And just imagine the financial 
plight of the homes for the aged. All of 
us would have longer to care for parents 
and the other older persons in our com- 
munities—all of which would be wonder- 
fully worthwhile, but it would require 
a very difficult adjustment. Such a drug 
would affect you and me and the Church 
very definitely and dramatically. 

Now let’s forget about any change in 
longevity and concentrate on what is 
happening as a result of probable popu- 
lation changes due to the birth rate. Will 
the changes in the number of births af- 
fect us personally in the next ten years? 

Let us put it simply: In the fifteen 
years from VJ-Day to 1960, the number 
of new persons born and surviving in the 
United States will be larger than the 
total present population of France. Not 





one of these udditions to our population 
will be of working age until 1960 or 
later—almost all of them will be non- 
productive consumers during that per- 
iod. In effect, we will have to support 
this entire group (the size of the popu- 
lation of France) with very little increase 
in the total number of productive man- 
hours. This will affect us all by 1960. 

The total population will probably in- 
crease about 10 per cent over the present 
number by 1960, That isn’t much, is it? 
—but note the way in which the popula- 
tion changes. The number of persons of 
school age (ages six to seventeen) in 
1960 will be about 35 per cent higher 
than today. The number of persons age 
sixty and over has already increased 27 
per cent over the past ten years and will 
increase another 30 per cent in the next 
ten years. Just think how this will change 
the age groups within our church mem- 
bership—60 per cent more people over 
sixty will be sitting in the pews than in 
1940;—almost 40 per cent more persons 
between ages of ten and twenty will be 
church members than in 1950; but the 
number of church members between 
twenty and sixty will remain virtually 
constant. Let’s put it another way—if 
we consider the “labor force” to be those 
ages eighteen to sixty, this group will in- 
crease only 6 per cent by 1960. Since 
our churches will be substantially larger 
but the number of wage-earners will be 
almost the same, we will have to increase 
the per capita giving if we merely main- 
tain present standards. 

For the Sunday schools, the above 
statistics mean that there should be 35 
per cent more on the church school en- 
rollment by 1960. Will your church 
school building satisfy the need? Note 
that the children up to five years of age 
will be reduced about 22 per cent by 


1960, but the school age group above 
five will be 35 per cent larger. This 
means about a third more Sunday school 
teachers will be required. Is your church 
preparing for it? 

Now let’s look at where people are 
living. The State of Oregon increased 
its population about 60 per cent in the 
last ten years. In 1940 we had 126 
churches in Oregon with a membership 
of 21,180. By 1950 the number of 
churches had actually decreased 8 per 
cent while the number of members had 
increased only 29 per cent. Texas’s pop- 
ulation during this ten-year period in- 
creased 17 per cent, while our churches 
in numbers decreased 8 per cent and in 
members increased 12 per cent. We, as 
Presbyterians, may not move as much as 
the population; but, as a national church, 
we must have such statistics in mind as 
we build, As a Church, we are now be- 
ginning to take constructive steps in the 
right direction. 

These are only a few of the interest- 
ing sidelights that are ours for the ask- 
ing from our statistically-minded friends. 
The meaning should be clear to all of us 
—we are going to live longer, so let’s 
plan it that way. Our ministers will be 
spending more time with the aged mem- 
bers of the congregation, especially after 
1960; there won’t be much trouble 
about employment for the young in the 
next ten years and also during this time 
industry will necessarily be employing 
more older persons. Beginning in 1960, 
it will be more difficult for young persons 
to get jobs—so your children will need 
more counselling and better guidance if 
they are to enter the labor force at that 
time. These changes will be more diffi- 
cult to meet than they appear on paper 
—but if we know what to expect—maybe 
it will be easier. 
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“Our age, with its crowds and its noise and its avid circles of TV watchers, is the 


loneliest of all ages, with the loneliest man right in the middle of a crowd — he 


is afraid to be anywhere else .... 


GIRL comes to the city and gets a 
job; at night she rides home on 
the subway, half smothered by 

the press of people; she walks upstairs in 
a building that vibrates with the excite- 
ment of other lives, turns the key in her 
own door—and is desperately alone. She 
has no one to love and her mind aches 
with it. 

A soldier picks up a girl on a brightly 
lighted street, laughs and gets drunk, 
eventually says goodbye too soon or too 
late, and goes back to his barracks to lie 
on his bunk and wonder at the grayness 
of everything. 

A housewife steals three hours from 
the claims of husband and children to 
watch her favorite movie actor and cry 
a little because her own life is so drab, 
with no one listening to her, no one car- 
ing. 

A great man rises to address an admir- 
ing crowd, stares bleakly at the thousand 
meaningless faces, sighs, and plunges 
into the phrases of his ghost-written 
speech. 

A young man at a party keeps the 
whole room laughing till late in the 
night, goes home at last and hangs him- 
self in the clothes closet. 

Loneliness is the name we give to any- 
thing—accident of environment, psy- 
chological or spiritual disease—which 
cuts a man off from his fellows; and I 
have experienced every form of it. I 
tried every popular remedy and found 
each one a failure. In the end I was 
driven to despair and beyond. There was 
nothing left to do but come to grips 
with reality and try to find the heart of 
it; and at the heart of it, after vears of 
search, I found the answer to my prob- 
lem. 

Loneliness is entirely different from 
solitude, Our own age has been edu- 
cated to dread solitude. We have for- 
gotten that in other times men made a 
practice of withdrawing into the wilder- 
ness when they wanted to discover 
themselves or God, But our thinkers and 
our poets keep telling us that our age, 
with its crowds and its noise and its avid 
circles of TV watchers, is the loneliest of 
all ages, with the loneliest man right in 
the middle of a crowd—he is afraid to be 
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anywhere else. The atom bomb is de- 
signed for a crowd, 

There are at least three different types 
of loneliness, and the first of them can 
often be cured by company. This is the 
purely physical type, seen most often in 
the young who are too shy or too shel- 
tered to know how to find friends and 
sweethearts. This form grows more uni- 
versal as families grow smaller, 

This kind of loneliness is usually cured 
by time: the shy young man grows a 
little less young and a good deal less shy. 
Young people’s church groups, artistic 
and social clubs, sports—there are a 
thousand ways for the adolescent to 
make friends. The danger is chiefly 
for the “intellectual” adolescent, too 
thoughtful for the juke joint, who slides 
easily into an arrogant contempt for his 
fellows which cuts him off from their 
group activities. That was my trouble. I 
tried to overcome it by the bitter fraud 
called self-reliance, which popular in- 
spirational writers held up as the cure 


for all ills. 


IFTING MYSELF by my own boot- 
straps, I became a successful “life 
of the party,” the center of a circle 

of apparently happy folks all paying at- 
tention to me—but after a while I was as 
lonely as ever, A quick pull at the bottle 
helped, but not for long. 

The lovemaking of the young is often 
more an attempt to escape from loneli- 
ness than the result of genuine passion. 
Juvenile delinquent girls, as every social 
worker knows, are usually unloved and 
thwarted children; what they are seek- 
ing, in their pathetic and grim affairs, is 
the feeling of being wanted, of belong- 
ing somewhere. How many impulsive 
marriages and cynical seductions have 
been caused by loneliness and despair. 
no statistician can record, But marriages 
based on nothing but surcease from lone- 
liness seldom work out. 

Some are fortunate and find in a 
happy marriage the complete answer to 
the loneliness of youth—only to lose the 
beloved by death and to have to face the 


world again with a new loneliness made 
doubly bitter by grief. It is a painful 
truth that the widow is usually lonelier 
than the widower, simply because the 
widower finds it easier to remarry, And 
times like ours, times of war, make many 
widows. 

What can be said to them? the women 
whose men are ten thousand miles away, 
the women whose men are gone for 
good? One thing had better be said 
quickly—that, in spite of all the propa- 
ganda of the Freudians and the movie 
makers and the advertisers, life is not en- 
tirely sex. We have been told that 
“everything is libido.” If it were, then sex 
would be the answer to loneliness, yet 
the most haunted people on earth are the 
town wolf and the town “bad girl.” They 
are in the position of starving men who 
eat earth, hoping to still the gnawing in 
their bellies. They want something, they 
know not what, and they have been led 
to believe that sex is the answer, Some- 
times it takes them vears to learn their 
mistake; sometimes they never learn. 

Popular magazines, dealing with the 
war widow, have unconsciously encour- 
aged the myth that her life is ended un- 
less she can quickly get hold of another 
man. No harm if she does, once she has 
grieved her grief through honestly, But 
there are other things she can do, and 
later on we shall see what they are. 

In itself, sex expression is hardly bet- 
ter as a cure for loneliness than alcohol. 
And alcohol, to steal a phrase from the 
poet Roy Helton, is “lonesome water.” 
For a moment it deadens the pain of the 
isolated man, but onlv at the cost of 
building still another glass wall between 
him and his fellows, Besides, there is the 
danger of becoming an alcoholic. The 
disease of alcoholism has many symp- 
toms but one of the most intense is a tvpe 
of loneliness-in-a-crowd which is entirely 
different from the emotion felt by a 
normal drinker on being involuntarily 
alone, With the alcoholic it is a form of 
panic, an unreasoning terror. 

Neurotics have many of the same 
symptoms. Lately we have seen an erup- 
tion of sickly war novels in which the 
hero suffers unspeakable torments of iso- 
lation in a barracks full of other boys 
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The Spur of 
Loneliness 
(Continued) 


who “don’t understand him.” It is time 
somebody pointed out that a man who 
is lonely in an army will be lonely any- 
where, I myself tried war as an escape 
from the horrors of peace, and found it 
a relief in some degree, for it forced me 
to be part of a group; and the grim 
necessity of staying alive took my mind 
off my usual solitary brooding or pleas- 
ure-chasing, It was the aftermath I could 
not face—the return to peacetime lone- 
liness, to a world filled with desperate 
people intent, not on staying alive, but 
on finding some worthwhile reason for 
being alive at all. 

What overwhelmed me, as it is over- 
whelming thousands, was the recogni- 
tion that if life is merely the enjoyment 
to be gained from the passing moment, 
then life simply isn’t worth the trouble. 
How much of this is neurosis and how 
much is an honest recognition of a spiri- 
tual lack in our world is hard to say, A 
great deal of loneliness is a symptom of 
mental illness. I took mine to a psy- 
choanalyst’s couch and got temporary 
relief. I was able to make a successful 
marriage and settle down to rearing two 
little boys. Yet soon enough I found my 
old enemy creeping in, How it is possible 
for a man to achieve loneliness in three 
small rooms with two babies and a wife 
who loves him, only a neurotic-alcoholic- 
atheist can really know. But I found out. 

Recent psychological discoveries, un- 
welcome to the strict Freudians, have 
shown that much which comes through 
to us as loneliness is unrecognized grief 
for early losses—of a parent, a friend, 
even a toy—childhood allies which 
seemed indispensable for survival, Tech- 
niques for digging out these “occluded 
allies” are now being perfected. If con- 
stant and apparently irrational loneli- 
ness is your trouble, psychotherapy at 
the hands of a modern and skillful prac- 
titioner can help a great deal. 


Wore the loneliness is caused by 
bereavement, it is a dangerous thing to 
suppress grief. One of our most serious 
modern errors is our fear of violent ex- 
pression of emotion, We think it un- 
civilized to show what we feel; we are 
ashamed even of feeling it, Orthodox 
Jews are wiser in this: when a loved one 
dies, the mirrors of the house are cov- 
ered, the furniture moved away, and 
rough packing cases used in place of 
chairs; the father makes a ceremonial 
tear in his coat; the family surrenders it- 
self to grief for a week. Although Chris- 
tians will not care to emulate these par- 
ticular rites, let us not make the error of 
trying to hide honest sorrow behind a 
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wall of stoicism, No matter how firm a 
faith we may have in the Resurrection, 
let us face squarely the fact of grief here 
and now. 

It is the unshed tears which so many 
of us have tried to liquidate with alco- 
hol. I was the one unlucky drinker in 
twenty who develops alcoholism; but 
I’m glad I did, for I escaped from alco- 
holism through the discovery of Christ. 
And in this discovery I could look back 
and see the deepest form of loneliness 
clearly in focus—it was the spiritual, 

If you are physically lonely, the an- 
swer is simple: find company. Right now 
civil defense needs you, needs every one 
of us. Just walk into the local office and 
say, “Put me to work.” You'll meet peo- 
ple, and then some, no matter what age 
you are, If you are unmarried you might 
meet him or her—and be ready to prog- 
ress to the next stage of loneliness. 

If you are psychologically lonely, the 
answer is still fairly obvious: find treat- 
ment. Good analysts are rare and expen- 
sive but more and more experimental 
work is being done on group therapy 





No matter how well we can man- 
age our daily lives, nor how much 
we enjoy living, life itself will even- 
tually leave us lonely unless we 
have, day by day, the constant 
companionship of the Holy Spirit. 


There are no substitutes. . .. 
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aimed at teaching people a method of 
helping each other without cost, Here 
one of the chief problems is overcoming 
pride and pathological resistances, The 
sicker some people are the more they 
insist that nothing is the matter with 
them, that the trouble lies in their en- 
vironment and in other people around 
them. The best help we can give these 
hard cases is prayer and firmness, 

But if you have found company and 
are still lonely; if you function—as the 
psychiatrists put it—and still feel iso- 
lated, what then? 

This is spiritual loneliness. Our era is 
swamped by it. Most of our spare-time 
activities are designed, not to relieve it, 
but to keep us from recognizing that 
there is any such thing. No matter what 
company we have, we are alone if we 
have not the right company, if we put 


our trust in lovers, crowds, or psy- 
chiatrists or anyone except God, No mat- 
ter how well we can manage our daily 
lives, nor how much we enjoy living, life 
itself will eventually leave us lonely un- 
less we have, day by day, the con- 
stant companionship of the Holy Spirit, 
There are no substitutes. Family, home, 
friends; hobbies, good causes, church 
work; they become only a means of 
marking time. We will be lonely till we 
die unless we accept the Companion, 
What I found eventually, and what 
countless others have found before me, 
is that loneliness is a spur driving us to- 
ward Christ, 


I HAVE searched the scriptures of other 
religions as if there were five-dollar bills 
hidden in the books, and I have yet to 
find any other belief which faces up 
manfully to the problem of human lone- 
liness and then strikes straight and true 
to the heart of it: “Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” 

Buddhism hopes everything from the 
simple rejection of life, Confucianism 
from the application of well-intentioned 
common sense, Mohammedanism from 
the mere loss of self in self-transcending 
passions, Judaism from the careful ob- 
servance of a covenant with God, in 
which the promise of the Psalms rings 
hollow. Only Christianity has come to 
grips with the problem of spiritual lone- 
liness and has shown us the Companion 
who helps us on the way. “For if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but if I depart, I will send him unto 
you.” 

This is what we are looking for, no 
matter what we believe about it. Christ 
stands beside us and waits, Often we 
catch our first glimpse of him only when 
the world has been blotted out by our 
tears. There are psychological tricks— 
the Orient is swarming with them—of 
so filling up the mind that there is no 
room for loneliness or anything else. But 
if we look straight at the life we have 
been given to lead we can see the truth, 
after we have tried pleasure-seeking and 
found it false, after we have tried pas- 
sionate love and found that it grows cold 
or loved ones die, after we have tried art 
or power or novelty and found them will 
0’ the wisps. A man walks with Jesus or 
he walks alone. 

On learning this we are faced with 
another truth; and here the old meta- 
phor of the wheel can help us: God is the 
hub, men are the spokes. To come closer 
to God men must come closer to each 
other, and they cannot come closer to 
each other in selfless love without com- 
ing closer to God. 

There is one prayer which is answered 
even before we have finished speaking 
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the words: “Lord, how can I be of serv- 
ice to my fellow men?” We already know 
someone who needs a heartening letter, 
a friendly visit, a lift into town, All| 
around us are people who are ill, people | 
who are troubled, people who are | 
bereaved, people who are lonely. Some | 
of them are crotchety and unpleasant | 
and ungrateful. “Inasmuch as ye have | 
done it unto one of the least of these my | 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

The loneliest person I know is a hand- 
some, intelligent, middle-aged widow, | 
with money enough and a_ beautiful | 
country house. Her life is empty—and so 
is that house, while there are children 
who need homes, waiting for her to call 
the welfare agencies who are des- 
perately trying to place them. 

One of the least lonely people I ever 
knew was a little old man with a thick | 
German accent and a glass eye. He was 
a bachelor and lived in a furnished room, 
making his living as a service mechanic 
for chewing-gum slot machines. His 
evenings he devoted to organizing 
forums for young poets. Knowing their | 
desperation for an audience, he would 
get hold of a meeting hall and let them 
come and read their works to each other. 
Whether that man had any direct know]- 
edge of God I cannot say; I rather think 
he had, for he understood young poets 
so well, But in any event he was gather- 
ing two or three together in the name of 
truth and beauty. I think the Lord’s 
hand was on his shoulder, 

Those who give love, without expect- 
ing or demanding its return, are never 
lonely. The Comforter is with them, In 
the days of my own stormy and foolish 
youth, unemployment and_ obscurity 
were the masks worn by the fear that no 
one would love us. Today we have dif- 
ferent bugaboos—death and war and in- 
security; we think our lives will end on 
the day when we plug in the electric 
toaster and find that the current has} 
failed. We have laid up treasure for our- 
selves where moth and rust corrupt and 
where thieves break through and steal. 
We have tried to still the hunger for a 
Helper beyond earth with earthly com- 
fort. 








Camesrianrrr, I have found, is not 
something we can grab in an emergency 
like an ampoule of penicillin. We cannot 
wait until loneliness has completely 
overwhelmed us and then suddenly cry, 
“Lord, get me out of this!” But by prayer 
and meditation and study, we can reach 
a point where we are never alone, never 
quite joyless. If we read the Gospels 
with an honest and open mind, we will 
come at last to experience the truth of | 
the great promise, the most joyous words | 
ever uttered on this planet: “Lo, I am | 
with you alway, even unto the end of the 

world.” 
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Do You ‘Kuow?... 


Do Adventists name the year of Christ’s return? 

Why are there no divisions in the Church of Christ, Scientist? 

Is Quaker pacifism vanishing? 

On what three pillars does Judaism rest? 

What two forms of marriage do Latter-Day Saints have? 

Do all Methodist bodies have bishops and district superintendents? 

How does the Presbyterian structure resemble that of the Federal Government? 


What three creeds are considered as holding essential truth among Roman 
Catholics? 


How do Spiritualists regard the Bible? 


Where and when did William Ellery Channing preach the sermon that split 
the Congregationalists? 


Here are the answers: 


Handbook of Denominations 


in the United States 
by Frank S. Mead 


_+.+ brings you the answers to hundreds of questions about America’s many re- 
ligious groups—the latest and most authentic data available on 255 denominations. 


Here, in convenient, instantly usable form, is the information so frequently 
needed by: 

@ Ministers as they deal with people of other faiths 

@ Church-school teachers as they conduct classes in religious history 

@ Everyone who seeks better understanding of his religious neighbors 
The account of each of the 255 bodies includes: 
History—how and when it began, how it began in America, significant de- 

velopments, important leaders 


Doctrine—fundamental beliefs, worship practices, differences from similar de- 
nominations 

Organization—government, local and denominational ; official bodies and officers 

Present Status—number of churches, number of mem- 
bers; geographical distribution; important insti- 
tutions, including schools, publishing houses, and 
missionary enterprises; and the location of its 


headquarters 


HANDBOOK OF DENOMINATIONS in the United 
States is comprehensive, accurate, objective—arranged 
for your convenience in reference and study. Com- 


PLETELY INDEXED. 





$2.75 at your bookstore . . Abingdon-Cokesbury 
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Grain for India: 
Another Victory 


On June 20, five days after President 
Truman signed the grain-for-India bill, 
the U.S. liberty ship John Chester Ken- 
dall \eft Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for 
Bombay with a capacity load of 336,000 
bushels of wheat for the famine-crippled 
Asian nation. 

India’s ambassador to the U. S., 
Madame Vijaya Laksmi Pandit, said 
while she watched the first installment 
of some 2,000,000 tons of U. S. grain 
being readied for her country, “Never, 
from the time that aid was first asked 
from this country have I doubted what 
the ultimate outcome would be.” 

Her brother, Indian Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the same day told 
thousands of his cheering countrymen 
in a famine-hit village that food was be- 
ing speeded to India by the U.S, “The 
United States, a country far from here, 
has come to our aid with food grains. 
We did not go to them as a beggar but 
as a free and equal nation, and it was 
given to us as an equal out of the good- 
ness of their hearts.” 

After weeks of stalling and contro- 
versy, the government of the United 
States had done what the large majority 
of its people had wanted. And, like the 
passage of the Marshall Plan in 1948, 
the signing of the relief loan bill for 
India was a victory for the church peo- 
ple of the nation. Seldom before had so 
many people from so many faiths made 
sure that their elected representatives 
knew how they felt, Although funds for 
the grain have become a loan to the 
Indian government on easy terms in- 
stead of an outright gift, the final legis- 
lation had no disturbing strings attached 
to it. 

After the bill had passed the House 
of Representatives, Quaker official C. 
Lloyd Bailey, who coordinated the ef- 
forts of Protestant churches supporting 
the legislation, stated, “The whole- 
hearted support of church people of all 
faiths, resulting in thousands of 
letters and telegrams to members of 
Congress, certainly was the major factor 
in securing passage of this bill, No issue 
before Congress in the last four years 
has evoked such a response from church 
people.” A State Department official also 
stated that “if India gets the wheat she 
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needs to prevent a major calamity, she 
can thank the American churches.” In 
addition to providing the loan to India, 
the bill also provides free ocean trans- 
portation for relief goods sent to India 
by church and other charitable organi- 
zations. 

Churches and communities have not 
been idle in their efforts to send addi- 
tional help to India. In addition to emer- 
gency grants by mission boards and 
agencies, collections for grain by church- 
related colleges, and area-wide food and 
clothing drives by housewives, thou- 
sands of dollars worth of drugs and other 
needed supplies have been sent out by 
Church World Service (National Coun- 
cil of Churches’ relief agency), Lutheran 
World Relief, and the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. And last month, 
these three organizations, which repre- 
sent most U.S. church people, opened a 
nation-wide drive for 40,000 bushels of 
wheat to be sent as “friendship grain” to 
India. 

The drive will be sponsored by 
CROP (Christian Rural Overseas Pro- 
gram), the cooperative agency formed 
four years ago by the relief organiza- 
tions. 

Already these specific steps are help- 











Madame Pandit, Indian Ambassador to 
the U. S., receives token bag of wheat to 
signal start of CROP drive for grain to 
her country, At left is John D. Metzler, 


Church World Service representative. 








ing the some 120,000,000 people in In. 
dia who have been limited to only nine 
ounces (about 900 calories) of food 
grains per day. Heartened by the com. 
ing of American grain, the Indian gov- 
ernment announced last month that the 
daily ration had been raised from nine 
to twelve ounces for the millions in 
famine areas, 


Evangelism: 
Three Million in °58 


For many years the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. has been considered one 
of the more conservative and tradition- 
minded churches of the nation, And 
for many years, this worthy and dis- 
tinguished heritage, unfortunately, 
seemed to be reflected in the member- 
ship growth of the Church. 

Churches which cared little about 
ministers’ educations, sound and !asting 
church plants, and, the other marks of 
the traditional denomination, grew tre- 
mendously in numbers while the Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, Congregational- 
ists, and Methodists slipped behind, 
most of them falling below even national 
population increase (see P.L., April 14), 

In 1941 the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A, decided to do something about 
this problem. The General Assembly 
that year appointed a Pennsylvania pas- 
tor, Dr. Raymond C, Walker, of Harris- 
burg, to head a committee to reorganize 
the Church’s methods of securing new 
members, This group formed the Na- 
tional Commission on Evangelism, with 
Dr. Walker as its chairman. 

The Commission studied every tech- 
nique ever used in the winning of new 
Christians, and, in 1946, came out with 
the now-famous New Life Movement, 
which takes the Church to those who 
have no church, through visitation by 
congregation members, preaching mis- 
sions throughout the country, New Life 
team visits overseas, spiritual emphasis 
weeks in colleges and universities, and 
countless other activities on every level 
of Christian endeavor. 

The first period in the evolution of 
the New Life Movement into a hoped- 
for vigorous, continuing Church activ- 
ity was 1947-49. In this three-year span, 
using no fancy or sensational member- 
catching tricks, Presbyterians began to 
set new membership records. The total 
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number of new and restored Presby- 
terians was over the 200,000-mark in 
each of the three years—the first time 
since the early ’20’s, And despite the 
most thorough house-cleaning of church 
rolls in history, net membership gains 
made the Presbyterian Church a leader 
instead of a follower among the major 
denominations. 

Last year the New Life Movement 
became the New Life Advance. Al- 
though there was reason to wonder what 
would happen to New Life after the 
original three-year period had ended, 
incomplete figures for 1950 show that 
the New Life Movement, or Advance, 
has become a growing, integral part of 
the Presbyterian Church. For the fourth 
straight year, total members received 
were more than 200,000. And for the 
first time in any regular church year, the 
total received by profession and affir- 
mation of faith (brand new members) 
will probably be more than 120,000, Net 
growth in membership since the be- 
ginning of New Life has been 12 per 
cent, compared with 7 per cent between 
1928 and 1946. Church school mem- 
bership has increased 17 per cent since 
1946. In the two decades before 1946 
it stood still. 

Dr. Raymond Walker, who led the 
New Life planners in starting their great 
experiment in 1941, did not live to ob- 
serve his tenth anniversary as head of 
the Church’s evangelism work. He died 
suddenly earlier this year, after taking 
an active part in the schools of preach- 
ing sponsored by the Department of 
Evangelism throughout the country. 
But he would have been pleased to 
learn that Church membership is now 
more than 2.500.000, a net gain of more 
than 275,000 since the start of the New 
Life movement. 

But even with these records behind 
them, Presbyterians are not planning to 
stand still in their efforts to make up for 
lost time. A definite goal has been set 
—3,000,000 communicant members by 
1958. This means an average net gain of 
more than 70,000 for 1951 and each 
of the six vears following. 

It would mean hard but rewarding 
work for all congregations and the bet- 
tering of highs set in 1947-50. But with 
50,000,000 Americans classified as nom- 
inal or nonchurch members, there are 
plenty of opportunities to make men 
and women “Put their trust in God 
through . . . (Jesus Christ) . . . , to ac- 
cept him as their savior from the guilt 
and power of sin, to serve him in the 
fellowship of the Church.” 

With an energetic evangelism de- 
partment headed by handsome, young 
(forty-six), Utah-born Dr. George E. 
Sweazey, with thousands of active New 
Life committees in local churches, pres- 
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byteries and synods, and with more than 
100,000 seasoned New Life workers, 
the Presbyterian Church was ready for 
its greatest evangelism effort. 


American Churches 
To Aid Indonesia 


The Protestant churches of the U.S. 
will soon start one of their most sig- 
nificant cooperative ventures. 

American missionaries will go to the 
Republic of Indonesia to help the year- 
old national Christian council there, the 
executive board of the Division of For- 
eign Missions of the National Council 
of Churches announced in New York 
last month, The statement said the In- 
donesian program was the first step in 
Christian strategy to meet changing 
world conditions. 

The request for outside leaders was 
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Coincidence? 


Forty years ago a woman of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Hayward, 
California, helped organize in the 
San Francisco Presbyterial a fund 
drive for the new mission station at 
Kangkei, Korea. 

Today a young man born of mis- 
sionary parents at that station—the 
Reverend Paul B. Rhodes, (above)— 
is pastor of the Hayward Church, To 
commemorate this unusual fact and 
to aid needy Koreans, church mem- 
bers collected many pounds of cloth- 
ing and other relief supplies. They 
sent them to Korea via the Reverend 
Kyung-Chik Han, pastor of Young 
Nak (Bethany) Presbyterian Church 
in Seoul, when he returned home 
recently after visiting in the VU. S. 
(see P.L., June 23). 
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made originally by both the Dutch mis- 
sionary societies and the Christian 
Council of Indonesia, which said their 
churches could make use of outside aid 
and that American personnel would be 
particularly welcome. 

The Dutch missionary societies have 
been forced to curtail their work in the 
area partly for financial reasons and 
partly because of Indonesian resent- 
ment against the former Dutch colonial 
government. 

Some of the American missionaries 
who left China recently will work with 
Chinese Christian communities in Indo- 
nesia, Other Americans will aid in lead- 
ership training, evangelism, audio-visual 
aids, and other special fields in which 
the Indonesian churches want assist- 
ance. 

More than fifty Protestant denomina- 
tions will be invited to help in the In- 
donesia project, During a preliminary 
five-year period, the separate denomina- 
tions will minimize their differences and 
fit into the general pattern established 
by the Dutch Reformed Church, which 
has conducted work in Indonesia for 
many years. 


Church Leaders Discuss 
Civil Defense 

The Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration last month took another step 
toward integrating the churches into the 
huge task of defending the home front 
in case of all-out war. 

On June 13, in Washington, over 200 
religious leaders of the major faiths and 
denominations heard Millard Caldwell, 
Civil Defense Administrator, appeal for 
their help, “Our program is in dire need 
of your professional competence,” Ad- 
ministrator Caldwell told the church- 
men. “It needs you to get vital informa- 
tion to the public. Should we be at- 
tacked, your services will be even more 
vital. . . . Certainly no greater single 
force than religion exists to sustain that 
intangible portion of man—his spirit— 
with the courage necessary for his sur- 
vival in these trying times.” 

Military and medical specialists ad- 
dressed the churchmen on technical as- 
pects of the kinds of attack this country 
might have to withstand in case of war. 
A preliminary draft of the specific duties 
of ministers if continental United States 
is attacked—most of which material is 
classified—was distributed to the church- 
men for their criticism and suggestions. 

Two facts were amply demonstrated 
at the Washington meeting: Next time— 
if there is a next time—civil defense will 
play a much larger part than it did in 
World War II; and the churches will 
have a much more active role in civil 
defense. 
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Lightning Literacy in Afghanistan 


The kingdom of Afghanistan, tucked 
in between Iran, Pakistan, and the 
Soviet Union in southeast Asia, is prob- 
ably the only country in the world that 
has no Christian churches and no Chris- 
tian nationals, Earlier this year, how- 
ever, an opening in this ancient and 
imposing armor was made by the first 
two Protestant clergymen ever to be 
invited into the country by the Afghan 
government. 

The two, world-famed literacy expert 
Dr. Frank Laubach and Presbyterian 
missions expert Dr. J. Christy Wilson, 
visited the little-known land to help 
start a literacy campaign. The follow- 
ing is a report.of the journey by Dr. 
Wilson, who took leave of absence as 
professor of missions at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary to act as interpreter 
and teacher for the Laubach world lit- 
eracy team. —THE EDITORS 


The first day the forty Afghan soldiers 
were brought to Dr. Frank Laubach 
they were frightened and rather sullen. 
The men of Afghanistan are fighters, 
known for their courage down across 
the ages from the time of Alexander the 
Great to the present. But these boys 
were army conscripts from villages all 
over Afghanistan, They were in a large 
classroom in the new library building 
of the Ministry of Education in Kabul, 
the capital. 

The young recruits did not know 
what was going on. They may have 
thought that perhaps they had been 
brought to the room to display their 
ignorance, for not one of them could 
read a single letter, much less a word. 


The soldiers, with their shaved heads 
and rough homespun uniforms, were 
seated on the floor. 

Then Frank Laubach put up his 
newly-prepared charts in Persian and 
began to teach, Every letter was illus- 
trated with a picture which taught the 
letter in a simple word which the illiter- 
ate men all knew. After an hour the 
soldiers had learned nine letters and 
read a number of sentences in a simple 
story. It was amazing. The observing 
officers and teachers seemed to feel cer- 
tain there was some catch to it. After 
the lesson they tried the soldiers on 
the charts one by one and found they 
knew the letters and the words. The 
recruits were all smiles. They could do 
it—they, too, could learn to read. After 
fourteen days each of these men read 
Dr. Laubach’s first book of forty-eight 
pages. 

We were in Afghanistan on the invi- 
tation of the Minister of Education, His 
Excellency Abdul Majid. This progres- 
sive young man was educated in Amer- 
ica at the University of California and 
at Cornell. Frank Laubach had been 
hoping and praying for several years 
that he might be invited to Afghanistan, 
one of the few lands where he had not 
been. It is probably the only country 
where missionaries have never been al- 
lowed. We were invited, however, by 
the Afghan government in the knowl- 
edge that we were ministers and mis- 
sionaries. We hope that the literacy 
project may lead to other forms of mis- 
sionary service in that nation. Certainly 
there is a strong, even passionate, de- 
sire there for education and progress. 


We had come to Afghanistan from 
the fabled city of the northwest fron- 
tier, Peshawar, in Pakistan, The Afghan 
government sent a Chevrolet station 
wagon to bring us up through the Khy- 
ber Pass, famed as the gateway through 
which conquering armies descended 
upon northern India from the time of 
Alexander the Great on down across the 
centuries, and the locale for many an 
exciting movie, It is barely two hun- 
dred miles from Peshawar to Kabul, but 
we took the journey slowly and stayed 
overnight at a government rest-house 
en route, 

The Ministry of Education had or- 
ganized well for our project. We had 
an office furnished for us in a corner 
room of the crnate tomb of the grand- 
father of the present king. This hap- 
pened to be within the compound of the 
Ministry of Education. The location did 
not upset us, however. 

The Ministry had also been wise in 
the selection of a staff to work with us, 
The superintendent of Primary Educa- 
tion, Asif Khan Mayil, was in general 
charge. There were very fine artists and 
caligraphers at our disposal, and above 
all there was our very good friend, 
Maulana Yaqub Hasan. He had been 
the English teacher of many men now 
high in government circles. Though a 
Moslem priest, we found him a man of 
parts. He entertained us with his good 
humor and stories. We also discovered 
in him an ardent sports fan, like many 
churchmen in America, He filled in for 
us many a detail on Joe Louis’s battles 
which we had never known. He came 
to be known as Dr. Laubach’s “shadow” 
and was our first line man both in the 





Dr. Wilson explains literacy charts to young Afghan soldiers 
as Dr. Laubach (center) and Maulana Yaqub Hasan observe. 
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Like the Bible come to life is this tribal migration across Khy- 
ber pass into Afghanistan. The famed pass is in background. 
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preparation of charts and books, and in 
teaching. Dr. Laubach had started with 
him before our bags were unpacked, 
and he became our constant guide, 
philosopher, and friend until we bade 
farewell—with genuine regret, I am 
sure, on both sides. 

Dr. Frank Laubach is properly 
known as a Christian mystic and an 
authority on prayer, He is a man of 
deep devotional life and constant fel- 
lowship, but when he begins a literacy 
compaign, he changes in a moment to 
an executive and a driver who will brook 
no deviation or interference. His kindly 
character, however, shines through. I 
remember Hasan coming out of a long 
session, throwing out his hands and ex- 
claiming, “He gives us no time to sit 
lazy.” 

In one month Dr. Laubach had 
driven through to the establishment of 
charts, the first books in Persian and 
Pushtu (official language of Afghanis- 
tan), and a start on the second books. 
The printing of the Persian charts was 
done and the first book almost com- 
pleted before we left, Prophets of doom 
had told us we could not get a single 
page printed by the government press 
in a month. They said from experience 
it would take nearly a year. They failed 
to realize the power behind the smiling 
exterior of Frank Laubach, one of the 
few men who can hurry the East. 

Afghanistan is the seventy - third 
country in which Dr. Laubach has 
worked out his “lightning literacy” 
method, and Pushtu is the 209th lan- 
guage he has handled. There are few 
countries left, He hopes to visit Nepal 
next year. 

There were five members in our 
party. Besides Dr. and Mrs. Laubach, 





Kabul, the capital, is 6,000 feet above sea level and has a popu- 
lation of some 200,000. Distant peaks are 16,000 feet high. 
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This is the first chart prepared by Phil 
Gray, Laubach team artist, for teaching 
Persian. Top letter is “a”, Next is “ab” 
(water); “lab” for lips; “oo” for there, 
and lastly, the word “yaboo” for horse. 


there was their son Robert, who tended 
to travel and other arrangements, He 
was the official photographer, and took 
the pictures shown with this report, Phil 
Gray was the artist who made the pic- 
tures for the charts. Dr. Laubach says 
he is the best man in the world in this 
specialty, one reason being that he is 
the only one. The fifth was the writer. 

The campaign was launched with il- 
literate draftees as the first students, It 
is hoped that it will accomplish great 
things in the army, and that the men 
will carry on as they return to their vil- 
lages after their military service with 
the famous “each one teach one” part 
of Dr. Laubach’s method. A number of 
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army teachers and many from the 
schools were trained, The first books 
were written. And how happy the army 
men were when they received the first 
pages of the first book they had ever 
read, The Ministry of Education is keen 
to push the campaign out into every 
town and hamlet and to furnish further 
books which will raise the reading vo- 
cabulary of the newly literate to more 
than a thousand words, 

On our way out of the country we 
spent the night in the government rest- 
house at Jalalabad. After the hard and 
dusty travel of the day, we entered at 
evening a garden which might have 
been transposed literally from one of the 
Persian poets, There were yellow, pink, 
and deep red roses in a profusion of 
beauty, Orange trees were in blossom 
and filled the garden with their tender 
fragrance. Tall and stately cyprus trees 
added their dark green to the picture in 
contrast to the fronded palms, All stood 
against a backdrop of high, snow-clad 
mountains, This last night in Afghanis- 
tan was a benediction of loveliness upon 
our work of the past month, after the 
rather drab landscape and bare moun- 
tains around the capital city of Kabul. 

Near the end of our month in Af- 
ghanistan Dr, Laubach was received by 
the King, who expressed a lively inter- 
est and deep concern for the literacy 
work in his country. The final afternoon 
Dr. Laubach was awarded, through the 
King and the Minister of Education, the 
highest decoration that can be given by 
the government in this field. Dr, Lau- 
bach asked us not to mention it, for he 
believes that at the final reckoning the 
One for whom he works will not look 
for medals, but for scars, 

—J. Curisty WILson 














Everybody learns how to read when Frank Laubach gets busy, 
Here he instructs youth taken at random from Kabul streets, 
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Old Tennent’s Birthday 


This week parades and fireworks dis- 
plays all over the U.S. are marking the 
175th anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. Presby- 
terians in the little town of Tennent, 
New Jersey, however, were celebrating 
another occasion just before Independ- 
ence Day. Their event, though reaching 
farther back into history than 1776, was 
in many ways linked to the colonists’ 
struggle for independence. 

They were marking the 200th anni- 
versary of their church—-Old Tennent 
Presbyterian—which bears scars of a key 
battle in the Revolutionary War, Old 
Tennent, named for pioneer pastors John 
and William Tennent, Jr., served as a 
makeshift hospital during the Battle of 
Monmouth Court House, which raged 
around the church on June 28, 1778. 
Bloodstains, though hidden today by red 
plush cushions, are still visible on the 
pews. 

The famous battle between the patri- 
ots under George Washington and the 
British under Sir Henry Clinton was 
fought on a very hot day. Many soldiers 
were overcome by the heat, including 
one John Hays. His wife, Mary, nick- 
named by the soldiers, “Molly Pitcher,” 
because she carried pitchers of water to 
the Continental soldiers, made her name 
famous by seizing her fallen husband's 
gun and taking his place in battle. An- 
other victim of the heat was George 
Washington’s white horse, which died 
under him. 

The two-week celebration, last 
month and this, was highlighted by a 
homecoming day. Visitors and former 
members from all over the country 
gathered at Old Tennent. Many of them 
brought basket lunches to eat in the 
church and outside on the grounds, as 
the colonial parishioners used to do. Pas- 
tor Charles H. Neff preached the morn- 
ing sermon, and later in the day Dr. Carl 
R. Woodward, president of Rhode Island 
State College and a former church mem- 
ber, spoke. A retired former pastor, the 
Reverend A, Raymond Eckels of Plains- 
boro, New Jersey, also greeted the 
throng. During the services, young men 
dressed and wigged colonially, took the 
offering, using the old, long-poled col- 
lection bags of the 1700's. 

Old Tennent is still in good condi- 
tion. Its walls, pews, pulpit, and com- 
munion table, even its wrought-iron 
weathercock vane, look much as they 
did when the old church was new. The 
graveyard, where Revolutionary War 
soldiers and some of the earliest settlers 
of Monmouth County are buried, is well 
cared for. 

Old Tennent Church was _ incor- 
porated as the First Presbyterian Church 
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of the County of Monmouth. Although 
the congregation was organized in 1692, 
the church was first opened for public 
worship in 1751. In the first congrega- 
tion were Scottish Covenanters who had 
fled to America to escape the religious 
persecution of the tyrannical Stuart 
kings, Charles II and James II. 

When the building was being 
planned some two hundred years ago, 
several members of the congregation 
suggested it be built at the foot of a hill. 
But one lady did not approve at all. She 
protested, “Who ever heard o’ gangin’ 
doon to the house of the Lord?” 

Her protest was considered, and the 
church was built on top of the hill. It 
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Old Tennent Church 


was larger than most colonial churches. 
As was the custom, there was no pro- 
vision for heating, and the congregation 
had to shiver through the long winter 
services until some years later when four 
stoves were installed. 

Along the rear panelling of the pulpit 
are three wooden pegs of unknown pur- 
pose. Colonial pastor William Tennent, 
]r., however, had his own use for them. 
On one he always hung his hat. On an- 
other, when it was warm, he hung his 
coat, And on the third, when it was very 
warm, he hung his white wig. 


Out of the Cage 


A 46-year-old former sales manager 
who was earning almost $20,000 a year 
when he got “fed up” with business, 
stood in line last month to receive a 
diploma from New Jersey’s Bloomfield 
Theological Seminary. He is the Rever- 
end Ernest Ackerman, who recently 
became assistant pastor of First Presby- 
terian Church, Paterson, New Jersey. 

Commenting on his decision to be- 


come a minister, Mr. Ackerman said: 

“I found myself a few years ago in 
a kind of squirrel cage. After working 
in sales and advertising for some years 
I had arrived at a point at which my 
business days included entertaining and 
being entertained. . . . 

“One morning after a late party | 
sat on the edge of my bed and won- 
dered where I was going—what I was 
building. I didn’t know where I was 
going, and I was building nothing. | 
went to my minister for counsel. He sug- 
gested that I read the Bible, and he put 
me on a stiff discipline. Very soon I 
found peace. And I decided the only 
way I could continue to have that peace 
was ultimately to try to bring it to other 
people. I decided to enter the ministry.” 

In his three years at Bloomfield, Mr. 
Ackerman earned some of his expenses 
waiting on tables in the dining hall. 


The Roving Richardsons 


“We can’t be active in church because 
we don’t know how long we'll be living 
here.” 

The Albert Richardson family of 
Evansville, Indiana, could well use such 
an excuse, But they wouldn't think of 
it. Mr. and Mrs. Richardson and their 
two small children have lived in many 
parts of the U.S. during the past several 
years. And they have been active in 
Presbyterian churches wherever they 
have gone. 

“Each time we move to a new town,” 
says Mr. Richardson, who is a traveling 
accountant, “we decide we'll just pre- 
tend we are going to be there for the 
rest of our lives.” 

Mr. Richardson has been a deacon, 
an elder, and many times a church 
school teacher; Mrs. Richardson has also 
taught church school classes and has 
held offices in church organizations. 
Four-year-old Patricia Jean and Alan 
Davey, two, have missed church school 
only once since they first began attend- 
ing. 

When Mr. Richardson was working in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, the family 
joined the First Presbyterian Church 
there. Mr. Richardson became a church 
school teacher and a deacon. Then they 
moved to Evart, Michigan, for nine 
months, There Mr. Richardson reorgan- 
ized the Presbyterian Church’s Young 
Adults class. 

Next stop was Hayward, California, 
and the much-moving Richardsons 
joined First Church there. Mr. Richard- 
son moved right into the presidency of 
a church school class and A became an 
elder. Mrs. Richardson took charge of 
the church school nursery classes and 
served as chairman of one of the church’s 
junior guilds. 
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Last summer the family moved to 
Evansville, Indiana, They immediately 
took leadership training courses and 
then began teaching church school 
classes in First Church. 

The Richardsons, having worked hard 
in churches they have served, feel they 
have gained more than they've con- 
tributed, Through their church work, 
thev have made many friends and have 
quickly come to feel at home in new 
communities, 

“The Sunday schools give our children 
asense of continuity,” says Mr, Richard- 
son, “They're so much the same every- 
where we go.” 

The Richardsons 


expect to leave 





The Richardsons go to church. 


Evansville soon, and they certainly will 
be missed in First Church. Assist int Pas- 
tor Joseph W. Baus says, “They've en- 
riched our own Sunday school by their 
deep personal intere st in their pupils. 
They don't know pupils long, but 
they take the trouble to know them 
thoroughly. 

“They've brought us a wealth of new 
from the other churches 
they've In fact, they're among 
the best teachers we've ever had.” 
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Church Building Grows 


Despite Controls 


For two months now, defense con- 
trols have applied to construction of 
church buildings (P.L., May 26), but 
the latest figures show there has been 
an increase rather than a decrease in 
church construction (for examples, see 
page 22). 

National Production Authority offi- 
cials reported that building activity by 
churches in May was 27 per cent higher 
than in the same month of 1950, Up to 
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church construction in 1951 
totalled $180,000,000, a 23 per cent 
increase over the first five months of 
1950, For the same period, new school 
buildings showed a 25 per cent increase, 
and hospital and institutional construc- 
tion rose 22 per cent, 

Also increased was the amount of 
maintenance, operating, and repair sup- 
plies that churches, hospitals, and 
schools would be allowed to buy. The 
National Production Authority ordered 
these supplies raised 20 per cent be- 
cause of price increases which have 
occurred, and to relieve institutions 
serving the public from undue hard- 
ships. Formerly, these institutions had 
been allowed to buy this year only the 
quantity of supplies they had bought 
last year. Now they can buy 120 per 
cent of what they bought last year, 


Genocide Charged 
By South Koreans 


Communist-controlled China will be 
charged in the United Nations with at- 
tempting to destroy religion in South 
Korea as a means of destroying the na- 
tion as a whole. Announcement of the 
charge, called “religious genocide.” was 
made recently by Col. Ben Limb, 
permanent representative of the Repub- 
lic of Korea to the UN. 

Korea has signed the UN Genocide 
Convention and will bring the charges 
under the articles of that convention. 
UN officials said this is the first time 
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a charge of religious genocide has been 
made, They questioned whether the 
charge would have legal effect against 
the People’s Republic of China, which 
is not a UN member. 

Col. Limb’s statement said that thou- 
sands of casualties among Korean ci- 
vilians occurred “as a 
preconceived plan of North Korean 
Communists acting in conspiracy with 
the Soviet Union and recently with 
Communist China to destroy the people 
of South Korea as a nation.” 

Religious genocide has been carried 
out in Korea, Col, Limb said, “first of 
all by striking at the religious leaders, 
so that the 700,000 Protestants and 
300,000 Catholics would remain with- 
out guidance and thus become more 
subservient to Communist rule, The 
pattern of genocide is to strike at the 
brains so that the body may become 
paralyzed.” 

Six Roman Catholic bishops and over 
100 priests, Col. Limb said, have been 
killed so far in the Communist program 
of mass executions, along with scores of 
Korean Protestant leaders. In addition, 
he declared, ten Protestant and thirty- 
one Catholic foreign missionaries are 
missing and presumed dead. 
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Of People and Places 


New Foreign Missions head. Dr. 
Peter K. Emmons, former vice-president 
of the Church’s Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, was last month named its presi- 
dent. He succeeds Dr. John A. Mackay, 
president of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, who has been Board president 
since 1944, Dr. Emmons is pastor 
of Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Modern pioneer. A woman was re- 
cently ordained in a Presbyterian church 
—the first time this has ever occurred. 
She is the Reverend Margaret Ruth 
Eddy, ordained to the Congregational 
Christian ministry in First United 
Church, (Presbyterian-Congregational) , 
Cincinnati, Ohio. She was also the first 
woman ordained to the ministry in Cin- 
cinnati. Both she and her husband, the 
Reverend Norman Eddy, will serve as 
ministers in New York City’s East Har- 
lem Parish. 


Drive-in Presbyterian-spon- 
sored churches in season. The Wal- 
tham Church, a rural congregation in 
LaSalle County, Illinois, is sponsoring a 
series of non-denominational drive-in 
vesper services in the next few weeks. 
The Sunday services will feature guest 
ministers and choirs. 

The drive-in Presbyterian church in 
Big Lake, Texas (P.L., Oct. 14, °49), 
with services conducted year-'round, 
recently began its third year of Thursday 
night worship services and Sunday 
church school classes. 


Christian Endeavor Meeting. More 
than 4,000 young people from through- 
out North America are expected to at- 
tend the forty-first convention of the 
International Society of Christian En- 
deavor, to be held next week in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Dr, Frank F, Warren, 
president of Presbyterian-related Whit- 
worth College, Spokane, Washington, 
will speak at a mass meeting on July 10. 
Other mass-meeting speakers will in- 
clude Dr. Daniel A. Poling, president of 
the World’s Christian Endeavor Union; 
Dr. Ernest R. Bryan, president of the 
International Societv of Christian En- 
deavor; Bishop William J. Walls of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church; Dr. Billy Graham, evangelist; 
and Dr. Norman W. Paullin, pastor of 
Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


vania, 


Big jump for one day. At a recent 
Communion service, the Rose Hill 
Presbyterian Church, near Wessington, 
South Dakota, increased its membership 
by 65 per cent. To the forty-three mem- 
bers, twenty-eight new persons were 
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added. The current surge of activity is 
due largely to the efforts of student pas- 
tor John Catalina. 


Illinois Mother of the Year. Like 
several other states, Illinois has a Pres- 
byterian woman for its 1951 Mother of 
the Year, it was announced recently. A 
member of the Presbyterian Church in 
Monmouth, Mrs. Frank Winbigler, a 
farmer’s wife, teaches a church school 
class; has held offices in the church’s 
missionary society and in the Rushville 
Presbyterial Society; and works on local 
projects of the YMCA, the Girl Scout 
Council, the Women’s Club, and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
The nine Winbigler children attended 
Monmouth College, and eight of them 
are Monmouth graduates. 


Oldest members honored. The four 
oldest members of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Boonton, New ana were hon- 
ored recently by the church’s Women’s 
Association. They are Mrs. Henry Man- 
deville, a member for eighty-one years; 
Miss Elizabeth Trimble, for seventy- 
seven years; Mrs. W. R. Prall, Sr., 
seventy-two years; and Miss Mary 
Jenkins, sixty-one years. 


New buildings. A new $100,000 
building for the First Presbyterian 
Church of Oak Ridge, Tennessee—first 
Protestant church structure to be com- 
pleted in the city of atomic research 
(P.L., Dec. 10, '49)—was dedicated re- 
cently. Pastor is the Reverend Robert 
L. Thomas. 

@ In Missouri's St. Louis Presbytery, one 
new church building and two education 
units were dedicated recently. The new 
church building—a $65,000 structure— 
is for the Presbyterian Church in Union. 
Pastor Malcolm J. Martin last month 
accepted a call as assistant pastor in the 
Presbyterian Church of Webster Groves, 
Missouri. The two new educational units 
are in St. Louis at historic First Church 
(the Reverend Dr. R. Calvin Dobson, 
pastor), and at the Presbyterian Church, 
Kirkwood, (Dr. Marion F. Stuart, pas- 
tor). 

@ An education building, fellowship 
hall, and chapel, costing $575,000, were 
dedicated recently by 1,300-member 
First Presbyterian Church, Neenah, Wis- 
consin (the Reverend John E, Bouquet, 
pastor). 

@ A new building was dedicated at La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, last month for First 
Presbyterian Church. Pastor is the 
Reverend Mark Lewis Andrews. 

@ A church without a pastor—the 150- 
member Presbyterian Church of An- 
drew, lowa—acquired a new education 
and recreation unit, dedicated recently. 
The Andrew Church, formerly federated 


with a United Presbyterian Church, is 
served by student Willis Nicholson of 
Iowa’s Dubuque Theological Seminary. 

@ Recently dedicated at Whippany, 

New Jersey, was a new parish buildin 

for the First Presbyterian Church (the 
Reverend Allan M. Peterson, pastor). 

@ The cornerstone for a new memorial 
hall was laid recently at Old Greenwich 
Presbyterian Church, near Stewartsville, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Stanert 
Dransfield, pastor). Like New Jersey's 
Old Tennent Church (see page 20), 
Old Greenwich, organized in 1739, is a 
well-known Presbyterian historic shrine. 
@ Ground was broken recently in De- 
catur, Illinois, for a new church, to be 
known as Eastminster Presbyterian. Pas- 
tor will be the Reverend Bee Crouch, 
who has served the organizing congre- 
gation for the past year. 

@ Members of the Presbyterian Com- 
munity Church, Carmichael, California 
(the Reverend James Comfort Smith, 
pastor), last month laid the cornerstone 
for a new California mission-style adobe 
sanctuary. The new building, when com- 
pleted, will probably be the largest 
modern adobe structure in the U.S. 
Seven years ago the church’s Westmin- 
ster Fellowship group organized an 
activity called “project dough-mixer.” 

They made by hand 5,000 thirty-one- 
pound bricks. “These bricks, with thou- 
sands more that were purchased, will 
compose the new building. The Car- 
michael church has grown in nine years 
from a small white clapboard National 
Missions house of worship to the pres- 
ent, modern, 500-member church. 

@ In New Castle, Pennsylvania, a cor- 
nerstone-laving ceremony was held re- 
cently at Central Presbyterian Church. 
Central Church, situated for almost one 
hundred years in downtown New Castle, 
was destroved by fire more than two 
years ago. The new structure, costing 
$253,000, will be in a fast-growing resi- 
dential area. Pastor of the 750-member 
congregation is Dr. Robert Meade Pat- 
terson. 

@ High point of this year’s commence- 
ment observance—the eightieth—at San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, San 
Anselmo, California, was the ground- 
breaking ceremony for a new student 
center. It will cost almost $200,000. 

@ A ground-breaking and dedication 
ceremony was held recently for College 
Presby terian Church, Murray, Kentucky 
(the Reverend Orval H. Austin, pastor). 
The new $46,000 sanctuary will climax 
ten years of planning by the small con- 
gregation. 

@ Now worshipping in a new sanctuary 
after fire destroyed the former one last 
year are Presbyterians of First Church, 
Ellwood City. Pennsylvania, Within 
eleven months after the disaster, the 670 
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members had raised $180,000 and had 
rebuilt their church. 


Anniversaries. Commencement exer- 
cises at Presbyterian- related Westmin- 
ster College, Fulton, Missouri, last 
month marked that institution’s one- 
hundredth anniversary. Highlight of the 
celebration was the dedication of a new 
$300,000 library. 

@ This month, members of Mt. Leigh 
Presbyterian Church, Seaman, Ohio 
(the Reverend E. M. Duffey, pastor), 
will celebrate the 125th anniversary of 
the church’s founding. The church is 
named for Revolutionary soldier John 
Leigh who gave land for the first 
building. 

@ Members of the Hopewell Presby- 
terian Church, Franklin, Indiana, re- 
cently observed their church’s 120th an- 
niversary. 

@ Last month the 1,700-member First 
Presbyterian Church of Cranford, New 
Jersey (the Reverend Robert G. Long- 
aker, pastor), marked its 100th year. 
@ Also celebrating its centennial re- 
cently was the First Presbyterian Church 
of New Cumberland, West Virginia 
(the Reverend William H. Flurkey, pas- 
tor). 

@ Members of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Dunbar, Nebraska (the Rever- 
end J. M. Brown, pastor), last month 


celebrated their church’s eightieth an- | 


niversary. 

@ The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of First Presbyterian ‘Church, 
St. Edward, Nebraska, was observed re- 
cently. Pastor is the Reverend Charles 
Rabenburg. 

@ Bethany Presbyterian Church, Had- 
don Heights, New Jersey (the Reverend 
Jarvis S. Morris, pastor), recently cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary. 

@ Also observing a twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary recently were members of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Glen Ellyn, Illi- 
nois (the Reverend Richard A. Demp- 
sey, pastor). 

Pastors honored. The Reverend O. 
B, Oltmans, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Raymond, South Dakota, was 
honored recently by his congregation on 
the anniversary of his fiftieth. year in 






Read what these enthusiastic 


Presbyterian Annuitants say: 


“Annuities give you an extra 

‘plus’ in the combined spiritual 

and temporal rewards!"' 
—Miss M, E. H. 


“| find Annuities particularly 

beneficial ot this time of high 

prices and increased taxes!"’ 
—Mr. V. L. M. 





terest with greater safety . . 
than I'd receive from most com- 
mercial investments!"’ 

—Mrs. F. B. C. 











PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


INVESTMENT 


IN OTHERS... 


SECURITY 


FOR YOU! 


YOU, too, ... can enjoy that big “double 
plus” advantage...the dual benefits that 
go with a Presbyterian Annuity. Assured, 
regular lifelong income, up to 7%, with 
liberal tax deductions . . . and spiritual 
returns from funds designated for 
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WANTED—An experienced Director of Religious 
Education. Give age, training and experience in 
first letter. Good salary. 


Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 








WANTED—Young Active Minister in 
supporting church of 150 members, in south-central 
lowa. 
schools in County Seat town, Unlimited possibilities. 


live self- 


New $15,000 manse, pension plan, good 


If iaterested write to 


Box G, Presbyterian Life, 321 South 4th St., 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











the ministry. He has been pastor at Ray- | 


mond for the past seventeen years, 

@ The Presbyterian pastor at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kz msas, was 
honored recently for thirty years’ serv- 
ice. He is the Reverend William U. 
Guerrant, former professional baseball 
player and coach for several years of 
the Kansas State team. He retired last 
month. 

@ Members of the Knoxville Presby- 
terian Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
last month honored their pastor, Dr. 
Frederick Fowler, on his completion of 
fifteen years as their pastor. 
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Your Class or Group Can 


RAISE 
MONEY 


with beautiful 
commemorative 
Church Plates 


® picturing your Church 
¢ decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 


Your Church or Chancel is pictured on face of 
plate in permanently fired single or multi-color 
ceramics. Historical data is printed and fired on 
back of plate. 

Every member or friend of your Church will 
want one of these lovely spiritual remembrances, 
Plates have been sold most successfully for an- 
niversaries, dedications and at Church bazaars. 
It's a wonderful way for your class, group or 
circle to raise funds for worthy projects and 
charities. 


For sample plates and details, write: 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


Covington 10, Tenn. 


Write for SPECIAL OFFER on plates for pre-Christmas sale, 


/ 





Bethany Presbyterian Church 
Chicago, Illinois 


A member writes: “Our church has just fin- 
ished the sale of the memorial plates. They 
were just splendidly received and a credit 
to your work.” 
(To plate and ort collectors: Watch these 
advertisements appearing each month. You 
will be interested in ordering plates from 
representative Churches throughout the 
nation.) 
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REPORT FROM INDIA 


With 188 missionaries in three missions, India has 
displaced China as the largest of the Presbyterian 
foreign fields. The history of our work in India is actu- 
ally older than The Board of Foreign Missions itself. 
In 1832, five years before the founding of the Board, 
Pittsburgh Presbyterians appointed four missionaries 
to India through their Western Foreign Missionary 
Society. This quartet soon met difficulties and disaster. 
Death claimed two, another had to return to America, 
and the fourth, John Lowrie, was in ill health. But in 
1834, to join the lonely Mr. Lowrie, another five sailed 
for India. One of these, John Newton, proved more 
than equal to the strains of those early days and 
served there for fifty-six years. 

India now has a new significancé béth for the 
Western nations and for Christians everywhere as the 
largest and most influential Asian nation outside the 
Iron Curtain. Indian Christians will take an increas- 
ingly important role in the ecumenical Church, 


Presbyterian Hospital in India Expands 


In April, while men in Washington debated end- 
lessly the wisdom of sending grain to India, something 
real to alleviate suffering was done there by our 
Church’s representatives. Two newly completed wings 
of the Philadelphia Hospital in Ambala, India, were 
opened to the public, and the cornerstone of another 
new building laid. Made possible by a grant from the 
Board and by gifts of friends both here and in India, 
the new additions will greatly enlarge the usefulness 
of this hospital in the Punjab. Sir Chandulal Trivedi, 
governor of the Punjab, said, “It is fitting that the 
new block should be named after Dr. Jessica Carleton, 
who founded the hospital in 1898. The hospital is a 
lasting monument to her devotion and zeal to the 
cause of humanity.” 








India’s Rajkumari Amrit Kaur opens new wings of 
Philadelphia Hospital, Ambala, Shown: missionaries 


Dr. Ivanoel Gibbins (left), Rev. H. J. Strickler (right) 











Governor of Punjab (India), Sir Chandu Lal Trivedi, 
(back to camera) lays cornerstone for new building 
to be part of Presbyterian mission hospital in Ambala, 


The Busy Principal at Moga 


The Moga Training School for Village Teachers 
for many years had as its principal Dr. Arthur E. 
Harper. In line with the policy of turning leadership 
over to national Christians, the principalship some 
time ago was given to Sudhir Kumar Roy. Mr, Roy 
has given able and devoted service in adapting Chris- 
tian education to India’s needs. Among Mr. Roy’s 
many admirers, none are more enthusiastic than his 
colleagues, Dr. and Mrs. Harper. They report that 
the principal’s calendar is crammed with: teaching 
science, agriculture, and English; supervising “activ- 
ity methods” in the new curricula for the government; 
overseeing new construction (the flood last September 
destroyed much of the educational plant); writing 
textbooks; counselling students; inventing ways to 
save fuel; organizing cooperative agriculture methods; 
leading in plans of the Moga Municipal Committee for 
community betterment, social education, and primary 
school improvement; speaking at conferences on 
Christian education; preaching frequently and with 
great power; and witnessing for Christ in every rela- 
tionship. 

On one occasion all of the teachers were dreading 
the first visit of a certain government official who was 
known to be opposed to the school. He had the power 
to reduce considerably the government grant-in-aid. 
He arrived at the school in a critical mood, just 
as the others had feared. After two days of examining 
the school work, however, he wrote a report giving it 
high praise on every count. The teachers and pupils 
were elated—all except Mr. Roy. To his missionary 
colleague who asked him what the matter was, he 
replied, “I was just thinking that we have come up 
to their standards, but how far short we are falling of 
Christ’s standards.” 
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National Council 
To Meet in Chicago 


This week the ninety-five top leaders 
in Westminster Fellowship are meeting 
in Chicago, Illinois, for what amounts to 
a youth counterpart of the Presbyterian 
Church’s General Assembly. 

Appointed by the Church’s thirty- 
eight Westminster Fellowship Synod 
Councils, the young delegates constitute 
the Westminster Fellowship National 
Council, which meets yearly to study 
matters pertaining to Presbyterian 
youth. 

Scene of the meeting is McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary in the heart 
of Chicago’s business district. The meet- 
ing opened the afternoon of July 1 with 
an orientation-business session and closes 
July 8 with a communion service. Prior 
to the opening session, the eleven mem- 
bers of the executive committee met for 
a day. 

Each year the Council selects a theme 
for study and, led by a recognized theo- 
logian, devotes a large part of its time 
to discussion. Based on this study, the 
Council draws up recommendations for 
synod, presbytery, and local church 
youth groups to follow in the next year. 
The annual report of the Council’s work 
and recommendations is printed and cir- 
culated nationally in the “Westminster 
Fellowship National Council Report and 
Do It Book.” 

This year the study theme is “The 
New Testament Church.” The delegates 
are discussing the faith and lives of early 
church members, the early church com- 
munity, and the sense of mission in the 
early Church. 

Leading the study is the Reverend 
Robert McAfee Brown, professor at 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City, who is soon to become head 
of the department of religion at Macales- 
ter College, St. Paul, Minnesota. He ad- 
dresses the delegates each morning. Fol- 
lowing his address, they meet for several 
hours in the morning and afternoon in 
groups called “program area work 
shops.” 

An innovation this year will be sep- 
arate workshops for high school and 
college young people. Previously, the 
two age-groups have worked on a na- 
tional program together. But a study of 
the characteristics and needs of young 
people from junior-high age to college 
age during this year convinced the ex- 
ecutive committee that the Council 
should be organized for work in two 
age-group sections. 
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In addition to planning a program for 
Westminster Fellowship, the Council 
will elect a new moderator, vice-modera- 
tor, stated clerk, and eight other mem- 
bers of the executive committee, These 
include one Faith and Life chairman, 
one Stewardship chairman, one Fellow- 
ship chairman, one Outreach chairman, 
two representatives to the United Stu- 
dent Christian Council. 

Westminster Fellowship campus pol- 
icy, the relationship of Westminster Fel- 
lowship to the United Christian Youth 
Movement, the United Student Chris- 
tian Council, and the age-group study 
made by the executive committee will 
also be part of the Council’s agenda. 

Vespers are held each day at 7 p.m. 
The speaker is the Reverend James R. 
Hine, university pastor at the University 
of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois. 

During what free time remains, the 
delegates will have a chance to tour the 
Seminary and to go sightseeing in Chi- 
cago. This is the first year the Council 
has met on a seminary campus. Pre- 
viously, it has met on the campuses of 
various Presbyterian and other church- 
related colleges. 


W. F. Moderator 
Finishes Term 


Moderating the meetings of the 
Westminster Fellowship National Coun- 
cil this year is genial, matter-of-fact Bob 
Curry, twenty-one-year-old college stu- 
dent from Altoona, Pennsylvania, 

During his year as moderator, Bob has 
traveled about 12,000 miles, spoken in 





Bob Curry and 1950 National Couneil 
delegate Ann Hakenjos, of Wilmington. 


churches ranging from the mammoth 
East Liberty Church of Pittsburgh to a 
church with a membership of only 
seventy-five, and been in at least half of 
the Synod of Pennsylvania’s presby- 
teries. This year was the first time in his 
life he had seen the ocean, been out of 
the States, and traveled by plane. 

The Westminster Fellowship pic- 
ture he has seen is “on the whole satis- 
factory. . . . I do feel that Presbyterian 
youth are finding answers in Westminster 
Fellowship to their problems of a Chris- 
tian life, But my most satisfying experi- 
ence has been recognition of the unity of 
purpose between us and the young 
people of the southern Presbyterian 
Church.” 

During the year, Bob has met with 
representatives of the U.S. Church on 
several occasions, “There is a nearness 
of purpose that foretells to us the union 
of the two church bodies, We are now 
spiritually and mentally one, and it will 
only be a minute in God’s eternal plan 
before we are physically united. It was 
evident to us all at our consultation this 
spring.” 

Bob was graduated from Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania, this 
spring. A cheerleader as well as church 
leader, he has been active in debating, 
the Christian Service League, the 
YMCA, Westminster Fellowship, and the 
dramatic society. Bob studied speech and 
English, and plans to enter Western The- 
ological Seminary in Pittsburgh this fall. 

In addition to his college activities 
and job as national moderator, Bob has 
served as youth director of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Grove City. His 
church work dates back to high school 
days, when he was moderator of the 
Westminster Fellowship at the Third 
Presbyterian Church in Altoona, From 
that post he rose to the position of mod- 
erator in Huntingdon Presbytery, vice- 
moderator of Pennsylvania Synod, Na- 
tional Council delegate, and chairman of 
the planning committee for the West- 
minster Fellowship National Assembly 
held at Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, 
last summer. 


Missouri Youth 
Hold First Assembly 


Missouri young people held their 
first Westminster Fellowship Synod as- 
sembly last month at Missouri Valley 
College, Marshall, Missouri. 

Meeting from Wednesday to Friday, 
the young people came from churches 
throughout the state, “It is the hope of 
the W.F. Synod executive committee 
that the young people attending this as- 
sembly will catch a glimpse of what 
Westminster Fellowship offers youth, 
and that the program of Westminster 
Fellowship will spread over Missouri 
like prairie wildfire,” Joe Trower, youth 
moderator, said. 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 

Theme of the meeting was “Show 
Me”; and topics of the six addresses 
delivered by leading laymen and 
clergy were: “Show Me What Christian 
Stewardship Really Means,” “Show Me 
Christ,” “Show Me the Necessity of 
Christians in Politics,” “Show Me What 
Young People Can Do for the Church,” 
“Show Me Why We Should Have Mis- 
sions,” “Show Me God’s Will for My 
Life.” 

Bible study, discussion groups, work- 
shops, and Westminster Fellowship pro- 
gram clinics were features of the gather- 
ing. 


United Board Votes 
On China Colleges 


With all aid to China’s twelve Chris- 
tian colleges cut off for the present, the 
United Board for Christian Colleges in 
China recently met in New York and 
voted to redirect their funds and efforts 
toward eight new projects which are in 
the interests of Chinese Christian youth, 

These projects include: (1) fellow- 
ships for graduate study for potential 
Chinese Christian leaders in higher edu- 
cation; (2) service to graduates of 
Christian colleges and to Christian Chi- 
nese students in North America; (3) 
visiting professorships, making possible 
one to three years service in other Chris- 
tian institutions in Asia; (4) scholarships 
in Christian colleges outside of China, 
for Chinese youth who show promise of 
Christian leadership; (5) translation 
and publication, providing salaries and 
expenses for qualified Chinese Chris- 
tians engaged in research and transla- 
tion of value to future Christian higher 
education in Asia; (6) endowment of 
chairs, probably three in number, in 
the International Christian University, 
Tokyo, Japan, to be held by Chinese 


professors; (7) support of Christian 
agricultural education, perhaps in the 
Philippines; and (8) projects requiring 
further consideration, such as grants to 
Christian colleges in Asia, giving oppor- 
tunities to Chinese. 

The total budget approved by the 
United Board for 1951-1952 is $708,- 
000. Of this amount, the United Board 
will provide approximately one half. For 
the balance it is depending, as it has in 
the past, on mission boards, foundations, 
and individuals, 

Communications with the colleges in 
China have become increasingly difficult 
since November, when UN delegate 
Warren Austin replied to a Chinese 
charge that America had never shown 
friendship for China, by citing specific 
examples of American sympathy. Among 
other evidences, he called attention to 
the Christian colleges in China and 
named them one by one. 

The reaction on Chinese campuses 
was immediate and pronounced. Aus- 
tin’s speech was vigorously attacked by 
teachers and students. Protests were 
cabled to the United Board, 

Because of the attacks against Ameri- 
ca, the position of Western faculty mem- 
bers became difficult and most mis- 
sionary teachers have left the colleges. 
There were no instances of physical 
violence—but some very embarrassing 
public trials and punishments. At the 
present time eight of the twelve colleges 
have no Western staff members. 

In addition, financial aid to the col- 
leges was cut off by the United States 
Treasury Department on December 17 
and by similar Chinese action soon after, 
Early in February, however, the United 
Board received a license to continue aid 
to the colleges, and a cable offering such 
aid was immediately dispatched. No re- 
ply has been received to date. 





@ Personality Profile 








Tanya Hoedt 


This spring pretty Tanya Hoedt, 
a student nurse and _ part-time 
model, helped Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia launch a 
national nursing recruiting cam- 
paign, Given an assignment to 
model for the June cover of Holi- 
day magazine, she was able to 
interest the magazine in helping 
the hospital with the drive, Per- 
sonal appearances, TV shows, and 
widespread publicity featured the 
young Philadelphian, who hasn’t 
considered giving up nursing for 
modeling. “The thrill of helping an 
ill person return to health provides 
a nurse with an inner satisfaction 
hard to duplicate,” she says. 











Maryville Celebrates 
Fine Arts Festival 


A Fine Arts Festival and dedication 
of a new $400,000 Fine Arts Center 
marked the close of the school year at 
Presbyterian-related Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tennessee, last month. 

Dedication of the new building and 
the college’s 132nd commencement ex- 
ercises were held jointly following ob- 
servance of the four-day festival, Donors 
of the Fine Arts Center were Mr. and 
Mrs. Glen A. Lloyd of Chicago, 


New York Young People Help 
To Open Vacant Churches 


Two country churches in upper New 
York State have been open for worship 
this winter for the first time in years be- 
cause of the efforts of a small group of 
college students, 

The young people are members of 
the College Fellowship, First Presby- 
terian Church, Potsdam, New York, and 
students at Clarkson College of Tech- 
nology and Potsdam State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

The churches are located in Crary 
Mills and Helena. The services which 
the students held in the latter church 
were the first in forty years. 

Three years ago the young people 
learned of the need for leaders in the 
vacant churches of the area. With the 
aid of their pastor, the Reverend Charles 
B. Hanna, they began holding services in 
the Crary Mills Church, eight miles from 
Potsdam. Often during the winters, the 
extreme cold and heavy drifting snow 
made the roads almost impassable, but 
services were held with few exceptions. 

Leading the worship and preaching 
the sermons themselves, the young peo- 
ple gradually built up a congregation of 
about fifty people. Members of two 
other vacant churches began to attend. 
Last spring, the members of the church 
organized a choir, and this summer will 
install a full-time minister, the Reverend 
Max House, a 1951 graduate from 
Union Theological Seminary. 

Last fall the young people started 
working in the Helena Church, and have 
held services in the homes of members 
throughout the winter, since the church 
building was unheated. 

Leaders in the project were Bob Don- 
aldson, a chemical engineering student, 
and Bill Lane, a chemistry major, Both 
are students at Clarkson College of 
Technology. 

As a result of the project, many of 
the young people have become _in- 
terested in church careers, One of the 
group, Shirley Rider went to Japan as 
a missionary following her graduation 
last year, and three others are con- 
templating entering the ministry. 
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AVING COME from a family of six 
brothers and two sisters and being 
the only Christian in the whole family, I 
found it was not easy for me to give up 
Islam. But even the hindrances helped 
me make the change. I am grateful for 
what little difficulty I had to go through 
in order to remain with Christ, for every 
time a difficulty arose I felt the Master 
closer, sharing my heavy burdens and 
walking in the same yoke with me, 

Of all the non-Christian religions in 
the world, Islam is the only one which 
accepts Jesus as a great prophet, and 
the Bible as a book of the revelation ot 
God. Yet Islam is the only religion which 
punishes conversion to Christianity by 
death. The execution of the Moslem con- 
verts to Christianity is a religious law, 
therefore it could be practiced only so 
long as the Moslem religious leaders had 
enough power to enforce it. Fortunately, 
when I became a Christian in 1935, our 
king had taken all the power away from 
the religious leaders, While the law still 
existed, religious leaders did not have 
the authority to enforce it. 

However, these triumphs over diffi- 
culties are only part of the answer to 
the question which has been asked of 
me by many Christians: “What brought 
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you from Islam to Christianity?” 

As a Moslem I had three basic things 
supporting my religion: (1) a code of 
law; (2) the explanation of this law in a 
book—the Koran; and (3) the direct con- 
nection of this book with a prophet— 
Mohammed. 

So first I examined the Christian laws. 
As a Moslem I believed I had the most 
perfect law for the individual, social, 
moral, and spiritual aspects of my life. 
The instructions about sin and salvation 
were clear; the instructions about wor- 
ship were distinct; I was told precisely 
how to deal with my fellow Moslems 
and non-Moslems. I could find clear and 
precise instruction for every single step 
I took in my life. What is more, the 
future world was described for me so 
distinctly and vividly that no doubt was 
left in me as to where I was going after 
death, or what I was going to do there. 


Waex I PLACED the two sets of laws 
side by side, I found the Christian laws 
incomplete in comparison with the most 
elaborate Moslem law I had known and 
cherished. Therefore, it was not for a 
law that I became a Christian. 

Then I compared the book of Islam 
with the Christian book. But if the Chris- 


While the Reverend Feizullah Larudy was a special student at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, he spoke often to church 
groups about his conversion from Islam to Christianity. In 
the following article, he sums up briefly the final steps which 
lead him to change his religion. Now Pastor Larudy is back in 
Iran with his wife and two children and is serving as pastor of 
—THE EDITORS 


the Evangelical Church in Resht. 








tian law could not win me over from 
Islam, how could I be converted by the 
book in which this seemingly incomplete 
law was written? Besides, as a Moslem 
I believed that my religious book—the 
Koran—was eternal. The farthest the 
Christians can go in exalting the Bible is 
to say that it is “infallible.” As a typical 
Moslem I believed that “When God was, 
the Koran was also”; so that man had 
absolutely no part in producing the 
Koran. 

Therefore, it was not for a book, 
either, that I became a Christian, be- 
cause I did not experience in my intellec- 
tual study of either the Christian law or 
the book a power which could pull me 
over from Islam to Christianity. 

Finally, I compared Christ as a 
prophet with Mohammed, the prophet 
in Islam. Although it might seem that 
this is the only factor left which could 
or should win me, I must admit that it 
was not for a prophet that I became a 
Christian. As a Moslem I believed that 
God had deliberately kept Mohammed 
to be the final prophet in order to com- 
plete God's revelation. As a_ typical 
Moslem I believed that all the other 
prophets, including Jesus, had come to 
prepare the way for Mohammed. Con- 
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has brought financial 
security and joy to thousands 
through a remarkable 
Christian Plan 


Learn more about a remarkable 
Retirement Plan (operating over 100 years) that en- 
ables you to provide generously for your future and 
that of your survivor—at the same time be a benefactor 
of mankind, by helping a great Christian Cause. In- 
terest rates as high as 7% depending upon your age. For 
details, write today for Booklet PL203, AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Church Furnihire 


FOR EVERY NEED AND BUDGET 
Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and 


lecterns available for early delivery. 
Chancel furniture, carvings, Bodiform 
Pews, folding chairs, tables and Sun- 


day 


hool furniture also available. 


Write Department 156 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
354 Nelson Street, $.W. 


Atlanta 3, Ga. 











LOOKING AHEAD... 


Are you planning to go away to school or college this year? You 
will find a helpful Directory on the Back Cover of this issue. 





In Korea: “Operation Kiddie Car” 


gave little Chi Hie Suk 
her first plane ride—and 
saved her life. 

She was formerly in 
a CCF orphanage in 
Seoul. She witnessed 
two invasions, survived 
for several months un- 
der the Reds, cried when 
she learned the superin- | 
tendent of her orphan- R- 
age was condemned to 
death for his American 


sympathies, smiled when ft 

the Americans came | id 

three days before the /f | | 
ee 


¢ 


date set for his execu- 

tion. She was part of + 

the frantic flight from -_ 
Seoul as the Reds re- 
turned and then, was one of the 
fortunate ones saved by the Ameri- 
ean Air Force. 

But what of the 18,000 boys and 
girls who have lost home and parents 
and are hungry and friendless in 
bombed out, devastated Korea? The 
parents of some of these newly 
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CHI HIE SUK 


picture and case history. You can cor- 
respond with your child, if you wish. 

Children may also be adopted in CCF 
orphanage -schools located in Free 
China, Hong 
pines, Malaya, Burma, Indonesia, In- 
dia, Pakistan, Lebanon and Finland. 


created orphans were 
slaughtered by the Reds 
because they were Chris- 
tians. 439 Protestant 
pastors are known to 
have been murdered by 
the Communists. 

Will you “adopt” a 
homeless Korean child? 
The cost is ten dollars a 
month and there is no ob- 
ligation to carry the 
adoption beyond the first 
year unless you should 
desire to do so. The child 
will be admitted into one 
of the 13 CCF Korean 
orphanage schools and 
you will receive the 
child’s name, address, 


Kong, Japan, Philip- 


For information, write: 
DR. J. CALVITT CLARKE, 





*Formerly, CHINA’S CHILDREN FUND, INC. 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC.* 
RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 
Member, Foreign Missions Division, National Council of Churches of Christ of U.S.A. 
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FROM MOSLEM 


TO CHRISTIAN 
(Continued) 


sequently, whenever I thought of Jesus, 
I beheld him standing on the same level 
with all the other 124,000 prophets who 
preceded Mohammed to prepare the 
way for him. 

But Mohammed stood abeve all the 
other prophets including Jesus. To put 
it in more familiar terms, the relation of 
Jesus to Mohammed in Islam is exactly 
the same as the relation of John the Bap- 
tist to Jesus in Christianity—a man, sent 
by God, but merely to prepare the way 
for one greater than himself. That is how 
Islam recognizes Jesus as a_ great 
prophet: great, but not as great as Mo- 
hammed. 

It was not for a prophet, therefore, 
that I became a Christian. 

“What was it, then?” you may ask. 


The One Fact 


It is true that Christianity has a law, 
a book, and a prophet, but that is not all 
that Christianity has. There is one more 
fact in Christianity which forms the very 
core of the religion. This fact is like the 
hub of the bicycle wheel, while all the 
other things are like the spokes around 
it. Take the hub out, and the whole 
structure will come apart. 

If you would guess what this central 
fact is, you might suggest: love, the 
Cross, faith, hope, eternal life, resurrec- 
tion, grace, and many more. While all 
these are like spokes in this Christian 
wheel for me, none of them is the hub. 

The one fact for which I became a 
Christian is Christ—the person of Jesus 
Christ. No matter what my Moslem 
religion was able to offer me, it failed to 
offer me a personal savior, such as I 
found in Jesus Christ. 

When I came face to face with Jesus 
Christ I lost my power to resist, my knees 
trembled, and all I could do was to fall 
down at his feet and surrender myself 
to him. After all, that is all one can do 
when one comes face to face with Jesus 


Christ. 


Now, in Christ, I find the law fulfilled. 
Now I would not spend even one day 
without the Bible; for the Bible is no 
more a mere book to me, but a way 
which leads me directly to my God and 
my Savior. Jesus is no longer a mere 
prophet to me, standing on the same 
level with all the rest of the prophets. 
Rather he is to me the Lamb of God who 
washed away my sins with his precious 
blood. 

My Christianity is centered in the 
person of Jesus Christ, my Lord and my 
Savior. 
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RADIO AND TV 


TV Broadcasters Will Cooperate 


By CLAIR R. MceCOLLOUGH 


Interest in television continues to pro- 
vide a minor national emergency. Citi- 
zens and congressmen debate on how 
this great medium is to be employed, A 
number of educators and religious lead- 
ers have asked that some of the televi- 
sion che inels be set aside for educational 
noncommercial use (P, L., Nov. 25, 
1950 and March 17, 1951). Another 
view was presented to the 1951 General 
Assembly by Presbyterian layman Clair 
McCollough, who was cited by Variety 
magazine last year as “Ambassador of 
U.S. Radio.” Mr. McCollough is manag- 
ing director of the Steiman Network and 
a member of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters. The point of 
view of many broadcasters is set forth 
in Mr. McCollough’s address which fol- 
lows. —CLayton T, Griswo_p 


ODAY we are witnessing one of the 

most unique developments of public 
attitudes and appraisal of a great social 
force that has ever taken place in our 
national life, I refer to the widespread 
discussions and analyses of television 
and radio that have so engrossed the 
American people—particularly since the 
dramatic display of the use of the full 
communications art in the Kefauver 
crime investigations, and in the por- 
tentous homecoming of General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur. . . . 

Senator William Benton of Connecti- 
cut in an address on the Senate floor 
commenting on the televised crime hear- 
ings said: “Mr, President, I venture to 
suggest that long after the names of the 
gangsters, the racketeers—ves, and even 
after the experts on constitutional law 
who paraded before the television 
cameras—have been forgotten, long after 
these men have returned to the obscurity 
most of them crave, March,1951,will be 
remembered as the month in which the 
American people began to awaken to the 
potentialities of television as a servant of 
society.” 


—_ oF us who are privileged to en- 
gage in the professional aspects of the 
great radio and _ television industries 
have a keen sense of appreciation for the 
dynamic nature of these instrumentali- 
ties of communication. Each succeeding 
development in the electronic field has 
brought us closer to the facility of pro- 
jecting the total human personality in- 
stantaneously from transmitters to the 
hearthsides of America. With this great 
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opportunity present, it is only natural 
that our consideration of and concern for 
the human values in broadcasting and 


telecasting should be greatly accel- 
erated, 
It is precisely at this point that 


the great spiritual significance of radio 
and television enters the picture. Many 
of you have not possessed the courage or 
imagination to work out sound plans for 
the implementation of religious activity 
by means of the broadcast arts, The very 
potency of these great mediums, par- 
ticularly television, has had a tendency 
to keep many at a critical distance. 
What I am going to make so bold as to 














Clair R, McCollough 


suggest at this time is that you leaders 
with skills in the humanities and possess- 
ing rich spiritual and lay backgrounds 
come to real grips with the present day 
challenges and opportunities of radio 
and television. 

In the presence of the great emotional 
appeals now being made to the govern- 
ment to act in the field of television and 
to make long-term reservations of facili- 
ties as well as actually provide the oper- 
ating revenues with which to program 
noncommercial educational stations, we 
are likely to lose sight of the very basic 
fact that we simply cannot legislate peo- 
ple into listening or viewing. 

Listening and viewing must be, and 
pray God it always will be in this land, 
a voluntary act arising out of genuine in- 
terest on the part of a free people, The 
root problem at the end of every radio 
and television discussion or argument is 
how to produce programs that will in- 
terest a wide variety of voluntary listen- 


ers and viewers and at the same time 
carry with impressive conviction, the 
great spiritual and moral themes which 
we all recognize as basic to our way of 


life. 


Sonezr it is not characteristic of our 
traditional American manner to be satis- 
fied in religious pursuits, educational 
programs, or broad cultural activities 
with projects that begin and end with 
the tastes and interest of small, highly in- 
tellectual minorities. The whole demo- 
cratic process has been one of sharing 
the real blessings—once enjoyed only by 
the few—with the many, and in the 
process, lifting the horizons of all men. 
The use of public tax monies and the 
reservation of public channels of mass 
communication with an admitted pre- 
conception of catering through their ex- 
clusive use to a “self-selective” minority 
is repugnant to every principle upon 
which this republic has been founded. ... 

In the areas of religious programming 
as well as those of educational program- 
ming there has been, in the past, far too 
much emphasis on the preservation of 
old forms of teaching and expounding. ... 
Please do not misunderstand what I am 
attempting to say to you, I am not advo- 
cating that doctrines be altered or truths 
watered down to make them 
palatable to the average listener and 
viewer. What I am suggesting is that 
your méssages be clothed in live settings 
to match the vitality of the medium of 
expression, 


more 


Pines hunger to see religion at work, 
and to hear of and see Its saving mission 
in every conceivable manner and form. 
We need to find ways of collecting—in 
the case of radio broadcasts, the ears, 
minds, and hearts of our listeners, With 
television we must in addition secure the 
visual attention of the viewer. We need, 
for example, in the case of understand- 
ing the Kingdom of Heaven, to see the 
Great Teacher with little children seated 
around him. We have need to hear his 
voice saying, “Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not; for 
of such is the Kingdom of God.” And 
most importantly we need to see the ex- 
pression on the faces of little children 
secure and peaceful in the arms of his 
great compassion. Then the lesson will 
stir our soul-stuff, and we will come to 
life with the kind of resolution and de- 
termination needed to deal effectively 
with the hard realities of our sophisti- 
cated world. 
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RADIO AND TV 


(Continued) 


The influence and guidance of wise 
men and women who have real convic- 
tions on religious and moral questions as 
well as the capacity to share these beliefs 
with others is needed at the work table, 
in the program laboratories, and at the 
practical level much more than it is 
needed in highly critical institutes and 
seminars where theory all too frequently 
parts company with rationality, In this 
connection I am reminded of the sig- 
nificance of the prayer that Christ of- 
fered in the Garden of Gethsemane prior 
to his betrayal. Speaking of those who 
had been converted to his way, and who 
had become disciples, he prayed to his 
Father in Heaven that these good men 
should not be taken out of the world; 
but, being in the world for the doing of 
the evangelical work to which he had 
called them, they might not be of the 
world. 


I- SOME OF you here today have a real 
concern for the souls of those of us who 
are charged with the responsibility of di- 
recting the affairs of American com- 
mercial broadcasting and _telecasting, 
may I plead with you that you do not go 
away and leave us. But, rather, stay with 
us, work with us, help us to acquire your 
very great know-how in this most im- 
portant mission, 

It would seem to me that every Pres- 
byterian church located within receiv- 
ing distance of a television station is 
derelict in its duty if immediate efforts 
are not made to place in the home of 
every minister, at church expense, a tele- 
vision set. 

If this is done, Presbyterian ministers 
will be enabled at first hand to study 
and learn more about this greatest of all 
mediums for molding public opinion, 


"Toe TELEVISION INDUSTRY will take its 
chances on criticism in order to receive 
the many wonderful and helpful sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the art 
which are bound to be forthcoming. . . . 
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SELL WONDERFUL REGAL CHRISTMAS 
CARDS NOT OBTAINABLE ELSEWHERE 

Here's the big money maker. Mar- 
velous Christmas cards exclusive with our 
agents. 25 sell for 1.00. Also 50 for 1.25. 
Name handsomely imprinted. 150 other 
boxes with profits to 100%. Bonus. Free 
samples. Kit on approval. 


REGAL GREETING CARD CO. 
Dept. PL-7, Ferndale, Michigan 
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tell them about it here? Ask for information 


_from . Presbyterian Life advertising department. 


You read 
advertising news 
in these 


columns 


come 
Ee 
So do thousands of -others. 


If you have a product or service that is news... which 
people should be interested in, why not 


NEED MONEY? 


FOR A HARD-TO-RAISE BUILDING FUND? 


5231 Waterbury S: - HA GE MAN 12,1 

we Sanraed, Sutiding fund campaigns for’ 90 
esbyterian churches, costi f 

$1,250,000 each, 10 of them'in 1950. 

Integrity, experience and right methods produce 










results. Write for details and open dates. 
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Enjoy Real Fun, Gay Inform - 
Enjoy » Ga nality, € P 
Companions at this beautiful 2000 ao 
tate ‘‘Atop the Poconos. , 
Partajnmens facilities. Lake. 
Swimming. Boats and Canoes. Latest mov 
Country dances. You'll Mke the fine Christian 
eens Protestant Services. 

$38 Weekly Covers Everything. 


















% N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42nd St. (Room 1274) 
“P FOR ADULTS ONLY” Lo 5-1580 
+ 
P CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Board. Dignified, effective, and 
economical. Over 7,000 IN USE. 
Increase attendance, interest and 
collections. Write today for Ilus. 
Catalog PL. H. E. Winters Spe- 
clalty Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
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Tools 





CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


Thy Will Be Done on Earth. To in- 


struct new church members on the 
social responsibilities of Christians, 
Useful also for explaining to pres- 
ent church members the Gospel 
basis for a social conscience and 
our Church’s teaching about im- 
portant social problems, New edi- 
tion, 15 pages, 4c. 


The Church Goes to Town, by Mar- 


shal L. Scott. Problems of youth in 
the city and the Church’s response. 
Illustrated, 10c, 


Kentucky’s Mountain Preacher, 


Missionary Biography No. 9 on 
Rev. Samuel Vander Meer of Mor- 
ris Fork, Kentucky. Reprint from 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 5c. 


We Americans: North and South, 


by George P. Howard. Basic infor- 
mation for all adults who want to 
understand Latin America, Cloth 
$2.00; paper $1.25. 


He Wears Orchids, by Elizabeth 


Meredith Lee, Eighteen entrancing 
stories of people who represent a 
cross section of Evangelical life in 
Latin America, Cloth $2.00; paper 
$1.25. 


for Missionary Education 
1951-52. Contains a list of material 
for missionary study built around 
the foreign and national missions 
themes for 1951-52, Books recom- 
mended would be interesting as 
well as good preparation for study 
in the year ahead, Free. 


Our Presbyterian Colleges, by Dr. 


Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President of 
Maryville College. Reprint from 
March 31 issue of PresBYTERIAN 
Lire. Contains much valuable in- 
formation regarding the college 
situation today, Free. 


Christian Tithing—A Privilege, by 


Robert E. Speer, A fine, devotional 
presentation of tithing as the basis 
for a Christian’s approach to Stew- 
ardship. Free. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 
Witherspoon Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
220 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Il. 
315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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APage for Children... 


FUN ON THE FOURTH 





ed MEAN Tim’s never been out in the 
valley camping on the Fourth of 
July?” Dick demanded, staring at his 
father and mother. 

“Not since we’ve known the Larkins, 
anyway,” Dick’s mother returned. 

Dick could hardly believe it. Never 
out by Green River among the cool 
cottonwoods and aspens on the Fourth 
of July! 

“Mr. Larkin works for the power com- 
pany,” Dick’s father put in. “Someone 
has to keep the electricity going while 
the rest of us are taking it easy.” 

“Yeah,” Dick mumbled as he stum- 
bled out onto the screened porch. Tim 
never out in the Valley on the Fourth 
of July! He was feeling bad enough him- 
self because his folks wouldn’t go out 
to the Valley on just this one Fourth. 

After feeding his rabbits, Dick peered 
down the street toward Tim’s house, then 
hurried back into his own. His father 
and mother were still at the table. 

“I... I think I'll go over to Tim’s,” 
he said. “Maybe I can cheer him up.” 

His mother smiled, and his father said, 
“Good,” and Dick hurried out to the side- 
walk. 

As he neared the Larkins’ house, Dick 
slowed down and frowned. There was 
only one trouble with Tim: he usually 
didn’t want to do the things Dick wanted 
to do. But then a fellow who had stayed 
home every Fourth couldn’t be blamed 
for much of anything. Wiping the frown 
from his face, Dick began to run down 
the sidewalk. 

“Hi, Dick,” Tim called from his back- 
yard as he turned into the gate. “I 
thought you’d be out in the Valley.” 
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By JACK W. HANKINS 


“The folks couldn’t go,” Dick an- 
swered. 

As he hurried up to him, Dick could 
see that Tim's brown, thin face was sad. 
He was about to tel! him about the good 
times he-had had on other Fourths but 
decided that that would just aake him 
feel worse, so he asked, “Shall we do 
something?” 

Tim nodded. “I was thinking about 
climbing that old apple tree. There’s a 
bird’s nest.” 

“Oh, birds’ nests.” That was the way 
with Tim; he was always wanting to do 
things Dick didn’t care about. But he 
had come to cheer Tim up. “All right,” 
he said, trying to seem happy. Maybe 
after they saw the bird’s nest, they could 
do something interesting. 

He followed Tim up the apple tree. 
When they reached the crotch where the 
nest was, Tim whispered, “Look.” 


Diex pip and his eyes grew round, 
Two robins almost as big as those hop- 
ping about on the ground! He had never 
seen birds so close before. 

He tried to touch them, but Tim said 
not to. That would scare them. Then, 
after a while, Tim said they'd better 
climb down so the mother and father 
birds would come back. 

Though he didn’t want to, Dick did. 
On the ground, he pointed out another 
nest but Tim said it was empty. Why 
didn’t they play hop-scotch? 

“Oh, Tim, I don’t like—” Then he 


remembered and grumbled, “All right.” 
He never played hop-scotch. 

Tim won two games; then Dick won 
two and was getting ready for the next 
when Tim said, “Let's explore our attic.” 

“Oh, let’s keep playing hop-scotch,” 
Dick returned. “We're having a lot of 
fun.” 

“We can play later.” 

Just when they were having fun, , . . 
but then he remembered. “Oh, okay,” 
he growled, trying not to frown. 

When Tim’s mother called Dick and 
Tim out of the attic, it was almost dark. 
He had never seen such an interesting 
place. Everything was in it—old toys and 
picture albums, arrowheads and statues, 

“Dick, would you like to stay for our 
picnic?” Tim’s mother asked. “We're 
going to eat in the backyard when Tim’s 
father comes home from work.” 

It was a wonderful picnic. A big fire 
blazed. Tim’s mother fried chicken. 
There were hard-boiled eggs and pickles 
and a huge cake and popsicles. Even 
better, Mrs. Larkin had invited Dick’s 
father and mother over. 

“Dick, you seem to have done a pretty 
good job of cheering up Tim,” his father 
said, as Mr. Larkin was getting the fire- 
works ready. “Or was it Tim who cheered 
you up?” 

Dick grinned. He didn’t know. Any- 
way, he was happy. And he had found 
that he had liked doing the things Tim 
had wanted to do. Maybe he was cheer- 
ful trying to help Tim have fun. 

But then a_ big, sparkling rocket 
swooshed into the sky, and he was too 
excited to wonder any longer about who 
had cheered whom. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 





Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited Presbyterian College for Women. 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 98th year. 60 acre 
campus near ila 


RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D.. Pres 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa 


Men’s Colleges 


Boys’ Preparatory Schools 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 


RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 


Easton, Pennsylvania 








WESTMINSTER 
A College for Men 
Fulton, Missouri 
A four-year Liberal Arts College with a 
century of distinctive service in training leaders 
for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 
For Catalog and information write 
William W. Hall, Jr., President 








Coeducational Colleges 





WESTERN COLLEGE 


for WOMEN 
Oxford, Ohio 


For information about courses 
and careers, please write to 
the Director of Admissions 

, ’ ’ Pal hl 
WILSON COLLEGE 
A Presbyterian college for women. Highest 
academic standards. Emphasis on_ spiritual 
values. Friendly college life. Beautiful Cumber- 
land Valley campus. Courses in liberal arts 
and sciences. Competitive scholarships. Out- 
standing career counselling. For information 
write: 

Director of Admissions 

Box L, Wilson College Chambersburg, Pa. 


Coeducational Colleges 


ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-three years an effective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 


“Where Friendliness links Learning to Living’’ 


JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President 
Michigan 


CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 


ARROLL 
OLLEGE 
A coeducational, liberal arts college, 
closely-affiliated with the Presbyte- 
rian church and dedicated to a pro- 
gram of Christian higher education. 


Nelson Vance Russell, President 
WAUKESHA WISCONSIN 





Alma 











UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and _ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


RotLo La Porte, President 
Dubuque. lowa 











WOOSTER 


Co-ed—1200 Stu- 
dents—100 Faculty 


Partially Individual 
Study in Upperclass 
Years. 


B.A., B.Mus., 
B.Sch.Mus. 


President 
Howard Lowry 
==] WOOSTER, OHIO 


DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President — 


HANOVER COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 
Enroll 700. Coed 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. -A splendid 
new plant and an able faculty, Christian empha- 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
freshmen are being admitted for September 
1951. Write now for information 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hanover, Indiana 





HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spend a college vear at the 
Presbyterian College in Nebraska for 
$650 to $684 
including board, room, tuition, fees. Fully ac- 
credited work in liberal arts. pre-medicine. 
music, business administration 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCH, President 


Jacksonville, Ill. _ 


ILLINOIS (near St. Lovis and 
COLLEGE Springfield, HI.) 


LIBERAL ARTS ... PRESBYTERIAN 
New Combined Programs 
in Business, Engineering, Home 
Economics with 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
Write to Box A 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


North Dakota's only church-related college. 


Enjoy the spacious hilltop campus and friendli- 
ness of this fully accredited, Coeducationai, 
Christian College Arts, science, and nursing 
curricula lead to B. A. and B. S. degrees. Lowest 


costs. 
Your personal inquiries invited. 
Samuel S. George, President Jamestown, N. D. 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys. with a well. 
established Reputation for College Preparation, 
Small classes. perienced masters. Culti 

of initiative and self-reliance. Wide choice 

s and student activities. Grades 7-] 
Country location 65 miles from New York City: 
85 miles from Philadelphia. Address: 7 


Dr. Ira A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Bloirstown, W, J, 













FOR BOYS—Accredited College Prep 
and Junior School 4th Grade up. Small 
classes with daily help of friendly 
Masters. Remedial reading. Music. 
crafts. Varsity & all sports, gym, pool. 
Near Princeton. 114th yr. Endowed 
Graduates in 89 colleges. Catalog 
tra S. Pimm, D.D., Headmaster 
Box P., Pennington, N. J. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 
Founded 1744 

The only secondary school under the P; 
terian Church. Accredited. Graduates in $$ 
leges and universities. College Preparatory and 
General. Grades 7-12. Small classes, 
nem re to — gy ny art, 
shop, all sports, golf course. Midway between 
eltineee and Philadelphia. Write: . 

Director of Admissions, 

Box 101, Colora, Md. 
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Coeducational Colleges 





MARYVILLE 4 Presbyterian. coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 800 

students, emphasizing high 

Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 

positive Christian training. 


Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 





PARK COLLEGE 


Time-tested program of study—worship—work 

7 . . . Student body from all over America 

and from four continents . . . coeducational 
- small classes . . . Presbyterian. 


J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 





PARSONS COLLEGE 


“In the Heart of the Middle-West” 





Where Young Men and Women Live and Learn 
the Principles of Our Christion Democracy 


PARSONS COLLEGE 
FAIRFIELD, 1OWA 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 
A Presbyterian College founded in 1849, 
Arts, sciences, and_ preprofessional 
courses. Coeducational and accredited. 
Paut R. STEWART 
President 


Waynesburg, Pa. 








UTAH’S Co-educational 
Accredited 
WESTMINSTER Liberal Arts 
1875 1951 
Economy 
Christian 


Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 300 students 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 
Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 

Accredited Liberal Arts College. 


Co-Educational 
Frank F. Warren. President 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 
Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten. primary and high school). business admin- 
istration. iournalism, with emphasis on Chris- 

tinn citizenship 
Charles J. Turck. President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





A Presbyterian College for men a 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


ind women-—Liberal arts and science, Pre-theologicol, 
fessi | courses in Medicine, Law, Dentistry, Nurs- 





ion, Pre-p 
ing, 





Secretarial—Enroliment limited to 900 students—Suburban environment—30 
miles from Chicago—on the beautiful North Shore—Required Weekly Chapel—Full 


Ai to develop socially responsible 





time Presbyterian Chap 


intelligently active citizens with a Christion orientation to life. 


ERNEST A. JOHNSON, Ph.D., PRES. - LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 








